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SECOND  CONVENTION 


OF  THE 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR 

AND 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

FIRST  DAY. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1876. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  10  o’clock,  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Stevens  House,  and  was  called  to  order  by  R.  D.  McGonnigle, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  committee. 

B.  F.  Cox,  of  Lancaster,  was  elected  Chairman,  and  the  Vice 
President  and  Secretaries  of  the  last  Convention  were  continued 
as  follows: 

Vice  Presidents. — L.  Walter,  Sr.,  Allegheny;  R.  L.  John¬ 
ston,  Cambria ;  G.  Amos  Fisler,  Dauphin ;  W.  H.  Dallet,  Chester ; 
Ewing  Searight,  Fayette. 

Secretaries. — R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Allegheny ;  F.  T.  Scott, 
York;  A.  R.  Moore,  Lycoming;  Wm.  Kreamer,  Columbia. 

The  roll  being  called  by  counties,  the  following  delegates  were 
in  attendance. 

Adams  County. — Jos.  Gelbach,  H.  A.  Picking. 

Allegheny  City. — E.  D.  McGonnigle,  T.  F.  Grubbs,  J.  F.  Neely,  C. 

Hutchison,  A.  Dickson,  D.  Walter,  Sr. 

County'  Home. — D.  C.  Hultz,  Thos.  Varner,  H.  E.  Chal- 
fant,  J.  W.  Bell. 

Pittsbukg. — S.  S.  Boggs,  J.  M.  Schaefer,  W.  S.  Bullock. 

Armstrong. — Henry  Eush,  John  Lemmon. 

Berks. — Geo.  Heckman,  J.  M.  Beidler,  Samuel  Strunk,  Silas  W. 

Fisher. 

Blair. — David  Bell,  Wm.  Shenafelt. 
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Bucks. — Edward  Yost. 

Butler. — Geo.  Etzell,  G.  A.  McBride. 

Columbia. — Wm.  Kramer,  O.  P.  Ent. 

Chester.— W.  H.  Dallett,  Bennet  H.  Walton,  Thos.  Milliard,  Hayes 
Comer. 

Clinton. — T.  S.  Lingle. 

Dauphin. — J.  A.  Fisler,  J.  J.  Rebman. 

Delaware. — C.  Harvey. 

Erie. — J.  C.  Kincaid,  R.  II.  Henry. 

Franklin.— J.  A.  Stauffer,  Jos.  Meddour,  Wm.  Bossort,  Henry  Lutz. 
Green. — John  Scott. 

Huntingdon. — A.  W.  Evans. 

Lancaster. — B.  F.  Cox,  H.  H.  Rohrer,  John  Broch. 

Lawrence. — D.  R.  Daniels,  James  Young. 

Lycoming. — A.  R.  Moon. 

Mercer. — Wm.  B.  Clark,  Wm.  Young. 

Montgomery. — G.  D.  Fronefield,  Martin  Ruth,  Henry  D.  Wile. 
Somerset. — J.  C.  Pritchfield,  Samuel  Trent,  Isaac  Yoder,  Josiah 
Brent. 

Schuylkill. — Wm.  A  Stutzman,  John  Frehaver. 

Northampton. — Richard  Knecht,  Jacob  F.  Rheinheimer,  Peter 
Dhler,  Herman  Schmidt. 

Philadelphia,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin. — Samuel  Hardledge. 
Washington. — Jas  McLoney,  Dr.  John  Neely. 

Westmoreland. — C.  R.  Harkins. 

York. — F.  T.  Scott,  Matthias  Reigart,  J.  S.  Keech. 

Board  of  Public  Charities. — Dr.  D.  Luther,  Francis  Welles,  W.  H. 

Dickinson. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities. — F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Orange  co.,  New  York. — Jas.  H.  Goodale,  Supt.  of  the  Poor. 


REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Executive  Committee,  through  its  chairman,  R.  D.  McGon- 
nigle,  reported  verbally,  as  follows : 

At  the  last  meeting  the  following  action  was  taken :  “ Resolved ,  That  the 
Executive  Committee  report  at  our  next  meeting,  a  uniform  rate  of 
charges  for  the  support  of  paupers  in  the  settlement  of  claims  between 
the  various  poor  districts.”  They  were  also  requested  to  keep  alive  the 
work  of  the  Convention,  and  if  possible,  to  procure  a  revision  of  the 
poor  laws  of  the  State,  and  also  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the 
passage  of  the  “Tramp  Bill.”  We  had  one  meeting  at  Harrisburg  in 
reference  to  the  tramp  bill,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  through; 
not  such  as  we  wanted,  but  as  good  as  we  could  get,  and  one  which  we 
have  no  doubt,  if  put  into  active  operation,  would  do  much  towards 
abolishing  the  evil.  It  is  very  evident  that  if  the  committee  had  not 
gone  down  to  attend  to  it,  the  State  would  not  have  had  a  tramp  law, 
as  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were  thereby  convinced  that  some 
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one  was  looking  after  this  bill,  and  they  passed  it.  It  was  discovered 
to  be  almost  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  expense,  to  have  the 
poor-laws  got  up  properly,  and  we  did  not  do  anything  towards  hav¬ 
ing  it  done,  hoping  that  the  matter  may  come  up  for  discussion,  and 
for  this  convention  to  take  further  action  on.  We  could  not  have 
done  it  for  less  than  several  hundred  dollars. 

We  have  kept  alive  the  object  of  the  Convention  as  well  as  we 
could,  although  the  delegates  could  not  get  here  as  soon  as  expected, 
owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  railroads.  In  reference  to  fix¬ 
ing  a  uniform  rate  of  charges,  we  did  nothing,  we  scarcely  know 
why,  except  that  we  thought  the  convention  had  better  say  some¬ 
thing  more  definite  on  the  subject.  We  did  not  like  to.do  anything 
till  we  got  the  poor  laws  revised, which  are  in  a  miserable  shape.  The 
committee  have  tried  to  do  their  duty  as  well  as  they  could,  and  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  hard  work. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  “the  delegates  to  this  convention  urge  their 
representatives  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  resolution  compiling  all 
the  Poor  Law  of  the  State,”  but  -when  we  got  to  Harrisburg  it  was  near 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  usual  con¬ 
fusion  in  such  cases,  and  we  had  a  resolution  put  through  the  Senate, 
but  it  required  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  and  by  some  means  it 
Dever  came  out  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  We  would 
have  had  to  pay  the  expense  of  compiling,  which  would  have  been 
considerable,  and  wre  ask  the  Convention  to  take  some  measures  in 
reference  to  the  revision  of  the  laws.  Report  accepted  and  commit¬ 
tee  discharged. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted  as  follows : 
H.  H.  Rohrer,  Treasurer. 


Dr. 

To  Cash . $  145.00 

J.  J.  Rebman,  10.00 
“  R.  D.  McGon- 

nigle, .  55.50 


210.50 


Cr. 

By  Cash  for  Hall  and 

Stationery . $  31  00 

By  Cash  for  Logan 

House .  10.00 

By  Cash  for  Reporter...  50.00 

“  “  Reports...  54.00 


65.50 
$  210.50 


Balance. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  ALMSHOUSES. 


The  Subject. — The  proper  management  of  our  Alms  Houses 
and  the  employment  of  the  inmates,  was  opened  by  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  T.  F.  Grubbs,  of  Allegheny,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention.  Gentlemen :  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  ‘“the  proper  management  of  our  Almshouses  and  employment 
of  the  inmates,”  having  been  assigned  me  for  preparation,  I  would  re¬ 
spectfully  submit  the  following : 

The  inmates  of  a  majority  of  our  almshouses  of  to-day  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class,  compared  with  those  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  times 
past  almshouses  were  only  used  for  the  support  and  shelter  of  the 
aged,  indigent  and  infirm,  who  had  become  unable  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  depression  and  stagnation  in  busi¬ 
ness  our  almshouses  have  become  in  a  manner  a  shelter  for  a  large 
number  of  honest,  hard  working  laborers  and  mechanics,  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  employment  to  maintain  themselves,  and  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  do  a  fair  day’s  work  at  the  almshouse  in  return  for 
food  and  clothing  furnished  them. 

Therefore  it  devolves  upon  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  Su¬ 
perintendents  of  our  almshouses  to  provide  some  employment  for 
these  unfortunate  creatures. 

Labor  is  the  cure  for  pauperism,  and  if  suitable  labor  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  them  at  our  almshouses,  it  will  make  them  feel  independent 
and  that  they  are  not  depending  upon  the  bounty  of  the  taxpayers 
for  their  support. 

In  the  management  of  our  almshouses,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
have  strict  discipline  among  the  officers  and  inmates,  have  as  few 
rules  as  possible,  have  them  plain  and  positive,  insist  upon  their  ob¬ 
servance  by  both  officers  and  inmates,  and  any  violation  of  them  must 
be  corrected  immediately  and  some  punishment  inflicted. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness  and  it  is  essential  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  good,  soft  water,  have  the  Home  scrubbed  two  or 
three  times  per  week,  have  an  entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  have 
the  personal  and  bed  clothing  changed  weekly,  and  oftener  if  necessa¬ 
ry,  have  all  the  inmates  bathed  at  least  once  a  week,  have  them  put 
on  their  clean  clothes  on  Sabbath  morning  and  immediately  return 
their  dirty  clothes  for  the  next  wash-day,  have  religious  services  on 
Sabbath,  and  insist  upon  every  inmate  attending,  irrespective  of  any 
religious  sect  or  denomination,  have  your  services  of  such  a  character 
that  all  may  attend  and  not  be  offended,  have  a  certain  hour  each 
morning  and  evening  for  arising  and  retiring,  have  a  day  and  Sab¬ 
bath-school  for  the  children,  and  try  to  start  them  properly  to  man 
and  womanhood;  treat  the  inmates  kindly,  but  firmly  and  positively ; 
teach  them  to  be  as  far  as  possible  self-dependent,  and  that  they  will 
lose  nothing  by  good  behaviour.  If  we  respect  their  imperfections, 
we  will  certainly  have  them  respect  our  perfections,  and  we  will  soon 
lift  them  out  of  the  indolent  habits  and  instill  on  their  minds  a  pride 
and  respect  for  themselves.  Politeness  and  respect  shown  to  our  in¬ 
mates  will  surely  bring  attention  and  respect  in  return.  They  all  have 
their  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  a  little  salve  will  often  heal  a  sore 
that  caustic  would  cause  to  rankle  deeper.  * 

In  the  burial  of  the  dead  all  work  should  be  stopped  for  about  one 
hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  funeral  services,  have  the  corpse 
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washed  and  dressed,  neat  and  clean  and  placed  in  a  suitable  coffin  ; 
have  religious  services  at  the  house  and  insist  upon  every  inmate  at¬ 
tending  ;  teach  them  that  just  as  they  bury  their  fellow  inmates,  just 
so  will  they  be  buried,  have  the  grave-yard  fenced  in  and  a  neat 
headboard  erected  to  each  one  with  name,  age,  date  of  death,  &c., 
and  also  keep  a  record  of  each  death  in  a  Eegister  kept  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Have  some  particular  employment  for  each  and  every  person  that 
is  able  to  do  it,  and  see  that  they  perform  it.  In  this  way  their  work 
will  soon  become  a  pleasure  to  them  and  they  will  take  a  pride  in 
doing  it  regularly  and  properly. 

Allow  them  amusements,  such  as  dominoes,  checkers,  &c.,  but  I 
would  not  think  it  advisable  to  allow  them  cards,  as  they  will  soon 
create  dissensions  and  strife  that  will  be  hard  to  eradicate  ;  a  concert 
or  social  entertainment  (if  it  is  possible  to  have  them)  is  very  bene¬ 
ficial. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  the  Allegheny 
City  Home,  on  October  1st,  1875,  I  immediately  proceeded  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  each  and  every  male  inmate  who  was  at  all  able  to  do 
any  work,  while  our  matron  attended  to  the  same  duty  in  reference 
to  the  female  inmates. 

Our  officers  besides  myself  and  matron  consist  of  a  farmer,  baker, 
engineer,  superintendent  of  male  insane,  a  matron  of  female  insane, 

'  and  a  female  nurse.  By  all  of  us  working  together  in  harmony,  we 
soon  had  our  work  systematized,  and  it  now  moves  along  with  the 
regularity  of  clock  work. 

We  have  the  work  laid  out  daily  for  our  inmates,  and  they  proceed 
to  it  without  having  to  be  told,  and  they  soon  take  a  pride  and 
pleasure  in  doing  it  properly.  About  80  per  cent,  of  our  inmates  are 
able  to  do  a  day’s  wrork,  but  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  them  could  be 
called  able  bodied  and  able  to  earn  their  living  if  they  had  the  em¬ 
ployment. 

Every  inmate  is  bathed  on  Saturday,  receive  their  clean  clothes  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  return  those  needed  to  be  washed  and  repaired 
on  Sabbath  morning.  In  this  way  way  our  inmates  always  present  a 
neat,  clean  appearance  on  Sabbath. 

The  bedding  is  changed  wreekly  and  the  whole  building  scrubbed 
twice  a  wTeek.  By  these  means  we  keep  our  inmates  healthy  and  our 
home  free  from  smell  or  odor. 

All  of  our  sick  male  inmates  are  in  a  large,  well  lighted,  comfortable 
room,  containing  12  beds,  but  at  this  time  out  of  a  population  of  262, 
we  have  only  4  persons  in  it,  and  those  are  only  chronic  cases.  For 
the  past  year  we  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  fever,  &c. 

We  have  the  walls  of  our  insane  departments,  hospital  and  dining¬ 
room  hung  with  suitable  pictures,  most  of  which  were  presented  to 
us  by  Miss  M.  L.  Dix ;  also  a  number  of  hanging  baskets  made  by  an 
inmate,  all  of  which  go  to  cheer  up  and  brighten  the  lives  of  the  poor 
unfortunates  who  are  compelled  to  apply  to  us  for  sustenance. 

We  have  religious  service  every  Sabbath,  and  every  inmate  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present.  Our  chaplain  makes  his  service  short,  interest¬ 
ing  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  permit  all  denominations  to  at¬ 
tend  them.  We  have  a  Sabbath-school  for  our  children  which  is  at¬ 
tended  by  the  children  of  our  neighboring  village  as  well  as  children 
in  the  Home. 

When  one  of  our  inmates  dies,  we  have  the  body  decently  washed, 
dressed  and  placed  in  a  neat  coffin  and  one  hour  before  the  funeral 
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services  all  work  is  suspended ;  the  working  men  come  in,  wash  them¬ 
selves,  attend  service,  and  as  many  as  can  are  required  to  go  to  the 
grave.  In  this  way  we  teach  them  that  if  they  wish  to  be  respected 
when  dead  they  must  show  respect  to  their  fellow  inmates  while 
living. 

We  allow  them  dominoes  and  checkers,  but  no  cards.  We  have  a 
number  of  daily  and  weekly  papers,  received  at  the  Home  regularly, 
along  with  a  small  library  of  books,  which  are  given  out  every  Sab¬ 
bath. 

We  give  each  person  who  wishes  it,  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco 
weekly. 

We  have  a  number  of  devout  Christian  men  who  asked  me  a  short 
time  ago  to  allow  them  to  ask  a  blessing  before  each  meal;  since  then 
a  blessing  has  been  asked  regularly. 

At  5:30  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  bell  is  rung  and  every  person  is 
required  to  rise,  wash  themselves,  make  up  their  beds  and  prepare 
for  breakfast,  which  is  ready  at  6  o’clock.  At  nine  o’clock  P.  M.,  the 
bell  is  rung,  at  which  time  every  person  must  retire  for  the  night. 

We  give  our  working  inmates  good,  wholesome  food.  For  break¬ 
fast,  coffee,  bread,  syrup,  fish  or  cold  meat;  for  dinner,  soup,  meat 
and  such  vegetables  as  are  in  season  ;  for  supper,  coffee  or  tea,  syrup, 
bread  and  the  remainder  from  dinner. 

We  have  a  day  school  for  our  children,  taught  by  an  inmate,  in  all 
ordinary  branches,  who  also  has  charge  of  all  the  children  at  their 
meals  and  attends  to  their  wants. 

We  call  our  people  “Inmates”  instead  of  “  Paupers ;”  it  sounds 
much  more  pleasant  and  conveys  about  the  same  meaning.  We  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  looked  after  and  that  the  old 
adage  of 

“  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones, 

He  is  only  a  pauper,  that  nobody  owns,” 

is  entirely  obsolete,  and  not  an  expressive  sentence  for  this  age  of  ad¬ 
vance  and  improvement. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  interior  managemeut  of  the  almshouse, 
let  us  speak  of  the  exterior.  The  farm  should  be  brought  into  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  and  the  outbuildings  put  into  good  order 
and  be  of  the  best  kind ;  the  fences  should  all  be  good  and  substan¬ 
tial  with  swing-gates  instead  of  bars  and  gaps,  have  them  all  white¬ 
washed  or  painted.  All  the  roads  leading  to  or  through  the  farm 
should  be  in  the  very  best  condition,  have  them  all  drained,  well 
graded  with  a  good  solid  foundation;  stone  retaining  walls^should  be 
built,  wherever  needed,  drains  dug  and  all  the  swamps  or  bottom¬ 
land  made  available. 

In  fact,  the  “  Poor-Farm  ”  of  any  district  should  be  the  “  Model- 
Farm  ”  of  that  district.  Not  only  should  the  farm  be  the  best  improv¬ 
ed,  but  it  should  be  also  the  best  stocked  and  furnished  in  every 
respect.  It  should  have  the  best  breed  of  milch  cows  and  cattle,  the 
best  pigs,  the  best  poultry,  the  best  farm-team,  and  have  every  dumb 
brute  on  the  farm  kept  in  such  a  condition  that  will  show  care  and 
attention :  all  of  this  work  can  be  done  in  a  great  measure  by  labor 
of  the  inmates,  by  attention  and  proper  management. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  office,  in  consequence  of 
the  building  being  new  and  the  firm  in  a  comparatively  unculti¬ 
vated  state,  there  was  necessarily  a  large  amount  of  work  that 
could  be  done  by  the  inmates,  and  I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of 
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the  work  that  has  been  done  under  my  directions  by  our  inmates 
since  that  date,  October  1st,  1875. 

We  opened  a  stone-quarry  where  we  employed  20  to  30  men  ;  the 
best  of  the  stone  was  used  in  building  retaining-walls  on  every  place 
a  wall  was  required;  the  poorest  of  the  stone  was  used  for  macadamiz¬ 
ing  the  roads  and  filling  ditches. 

We  had  inmates  who  were  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  tinners, 
painters,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  all  of  whom  are  put  to  work  at  their  re¬ 
spective  trades.  We  rebuilt  our  barn  almost  entire,  built  an  ice-house, 
carpenter,  tin  and  paint-shop,  a  wagon  house,  corn-cribs,  chicken- 
house,  and  hog-house. 

All  of  these  buildings  are  painted  in  good  style.  We  replaced  all 
the  old  fence  with  new  and  more  substantial  ones  with  swing-gates 
and  whitewashed  the  paling-fence  and  other  out-buildings  that  had 
not  been  painted.  Fifteen  acres  of  woodland  were  cleared  and  made 
useful  for  pasture. 

Our  blacksmith  made  hinges,  latches,  picks,  rakes,  window-screws, 
and  bars,  in  fact  everything  required  in  his  line. 

Our  whole  house  was  calcimined  and  whitewashed  from  cellar  to 
garret,  in  the  best  manner,  by  two  inmates  who  were  whitewashes 
by  occupation.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  itemize  all  the  work  that 
was  done,  but  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  two  thousand  dollars  would 
not  pay  for  the  work  had  it  been  given  out  by  contract. 

The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  daily  on  the  farm  will  keep  a  large 
number  of  the  inmates  employed,  but  how  to  utilize  the  labor  of  in¬ 
mates  of  our  almshouses,  so  as  to  reduce  our  running  expenses  and 
taxes,  while  at  the  same  time  lift  the  dependent  class  from  the  depth 
of  pauperism  and  make  them  self-dependent,  is  the  matter.  This  is 
the  important  question,  difficult  for  the  reason  that  a  number  of  our 
inmates  are  entirely  unfitted  to  do  any  kind  of  hard  outdoor  manual 
labor.  I  would  say,  to  build  workshops.  If  the  workhouse  of  our 
county  can  be  made  wholly  self-sustaining  and  frequently  as  it  has  been 
with  a  surplus  over  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  we,  with  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  same  class  of  inmates, 
can  be  partially  self-sustaining,  at  least.  The  manufacture  of  brooms 
and  brushes  and  baskets  I  think  could  be  carried  on  successfully, 
the  machinery  costs  but  a  trifle  and  one  set  of  machinery  for  broom¬ 
making  will  give  employment  to  6  men  or  boys  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
they  should  all  be  able-bodied.  Cripples  and  blind  men  can  be 
employed  picking  and  selecting  the  corn.  We  are  now  carrying  on 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  with  great  success.  Our  foreman  is  totally 
blind  and  learned  his  trade  in  the  blind  asylum. 

We  also  manufacture  baskets,  but  not  yet  in  an  extensive  manner. 
We  have  planted  willows  and  soon  will  have  asufficient  stock  of  them 
to  commence  the  manufacture  of  baskets  of  all  kinds.  I  can  now  see 
nothing  to  prevent  it  being  made  a  profitable  investment.  Brushes 
can  be  made  by  the  same  class  of  persons  that  manufacture  brooms. 

Blacksmithing  can  be  done  and  all  the  iron-work  needed  can  be 
manufactured  with  a  little  trouble  and  only  at  the  cost  of  the  material. 

Tinware  of  all  kinds  can  be  manufactured.  A  set  of  Tinners’  tools 
will  cost  but  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
done.  Coffins,  clothes-horses,  oven-peals,  wagon  work,  wash-boards, 
&c.,  can  be  manufactured  by  establishing  a  carpenter-shop,  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  necessary  repairs  about  the  house  can  be  done  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  contracted  for.  At  the  Allegheny  County 
Work  House  (adjoining  our  Home)  the  manufacture  of  nail,  paint  and 
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white  lead  kegs  is  carried  on  very  extensively  with  a  ready  sale  for 
all  that  can  be  manufactured.  By  purchasing  the  machinery  necessa¬ 
ry,  we  can  carry  on  this  branch  of  business  just  as  successfully  at  our 
almshouses  as  at  the  workouse.  The  work  is  light  and  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  it  would  be  learned  by  almost  any  inmate  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Insane  of  all  Almshouses  should  be  totally  separated  from  the 
sane  inmates.  Comfort  and  cleanliness  should  be  the  first  consideration. 
Chains,  handcuffs  and  cages  should  be  discarded  totally,  and  mittens 
and  muffs,  substituted.  It  requires  an  iron  will,  tempered  with  kind¬ 
ness  to  manage  the  insane,  but  once  under  subjection,  the  majority 
are  easily  managed. 

We  have  a  department  for  our  insane  capable  of  holding  comforta¬ 
bly  50  to  60  patients.  Male  and  female  are  totally  separated ;  each 
sex  have  their  own  yard  to  exercise  in.  We  find  even  this  depart¬ 
ment  too  small,  and  are  now  preparing  plans  for  a  new  department 
to  accommodate  at  least  100  more. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  all  almshouses  to  take  care  of  their 
own  incurable  insane  at  least,  and  all  of  them  who  can,  to  take  care 
of  their  curable  cases  also. 

Under  the  care  of  our  physician,  Dr.  B.  B.  Smith,  we  are  enabled  to 
discharge  as  cured  a  large  per  cent,  of  all  new  cases  admitted. 

To  my  brother  Superintendents  and  Stewards  I  would  say,  let  us 
work  together  ;  let  us  interchange  opinion  ;  we  must  all  put  more  en¬ 
ergy  into  our  office  ;  we  need  more  progress,  and  more  get  up  in  our 
Homes,  and  as  we  get  that  most  essential  qualification  of  a  good  super¬ 
intendent,  our  officers  and  our  inmates  will  soon  catch  the  spirit,  and 
instead  of  our  Homes  looking  like  a  house  of  mourning,  we  will  have 
a  home  full  of  cheerfulness  and  content.  To  my  mind  a  greater  mis¬ 
take  was  never  made  than  the  common  one,  that  all  inmates  of  alms¬ 
houses  are  bad.  My  experience  teaches  me  if  we  use  them  like  dogs 
we  make  them  act  like  dogs,  and  if  we  treat  them  like  erring  men  and 
women,  firmly  and  kindly,  we  will  find  most  of  them  possess  away 
down  in  their  hearts  a  little  streak  of  good  intention,  that  only  perfect 
discipline  can  bring  out. 

Two  of  the  most  wicked  inmates  we  had  when  I  first  took  control, 
became  converted  to  God  in  our  prayer  meetings,  and  as  I  write,  one 
of  them,  John  Rodgers,  is  lying  in  his  coffin  in  the  hospital,  free  from 
all  care  and  trouble,  having  died  last  night,  “  professing  faith  in  God’s 
promises.”  And  such  is  life.  If  we  can  help  one  or  two  to  live  better,  can 
we  not  do  the  same  for  the  others  ?  We  all  have  good  men  and  women 
of  every  denomination,  “Catholics  and  Protestants.  ’’Teach  them  to 
live  better  in  their  own  faith,  and  when  they  come  to  die,  they  will  thank 
God,  that  although  paupers,  they  are  paupers  in  a  Christian  land. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  time  with  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  in  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that  when  in  going  home  after 
this  meeting,  let  our  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Superintendents  look 
around  and  see  what  kind  of  work  can  be  provided  for  the  persons 
under  their  control,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  work  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  you  will  find  your  inmates  more  contented,  in  better 
spirits,  and  in  better  health,  less  sickness,  besides  having  our  taxes 
and  running  expenses  reduced.  If  every  almshouse  in  our  State  can 
reduce  their  expenses  even  $1,000  per  year,  there  is  a  saving  of  $58,- 
000  to  the  State.  Look  at  this,  and  when  you  are  at  home  think  of 
it,  and  by  a  little  push  and  energy,  you  can  accomplish  wrhat  we  have 
done  at  the  Allegheny  City  Home.  Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  F.  Grubbs,  Supt. 
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DISCUSSION. 


The  discussion  on  all  topics  was  on  motion  limited  to  ten 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  Hultz,  of  the  Allegheny  County  Home,  said  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  one  question.  Do  you  have  any  inmates 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

Mr.  Grubbs. — Yes  sir,  about  two-thirds  of  them. 

Mr.  Hultz. —  Do  you  force  them  to  attend  religious  exercises? 

Mr.  Grubbs. — No  sir,  they  come  willingly. 

Mr.  Hultz. — That  is  the  trouble  in  our  institution  ;  about  one- 
half  of  them  belong  to  that  denomination  and  will  not  come  in, 
and  I  will  not  force  them.  They  say  that  is  not  their  church. 
As  to  the  matter  of  labor,  &c.,  I  think  its  very  proper,  and  very 
few  institutions  have  the  proper  buildings  and  machinery.  They 
should  have,  because  a  number  of  the  inmates  are  mechanics. 

Mr.  Grubbs. — When  I  first  took  charge,  there  was  a  man  there 
who  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  I  said  to  him,  are  you  not  going  to 
church?  He  said,  no  sir,  that  is  not  my  church.  I  belong  to  the 
Catholic  chdrch.  I  said  to  him  if  I  respect  your  church  you  must 
respect  mine.  We  are  giving  you  a  home  and  providing  for  you, 
and  if  you  don’t  go  you  can  take  up  your  traps  and  start,  and  he 
went,  and  has  attended  ever  since. 

Mr. - — — . — Said  there  is  a  great  difference  in  Alms¬ 

houses;'  some  are  better  suited  than  others,  with  shops,  &c.  We 
all  think  We  do  about  as  near  right  as  we  know  how,  and  have 
tried  to  utilize  all  the  labor  we  could.  We  do  all  the  ordinary 
work  by  means  of  the  inmates,  such  as  farm  work,  shoemaking  and 
tailoring.  It  is  not  done  by  force,  but  by  dealing  kindly  with 
them,  and  making  them  think  it  is  a  home  for  them.  We  must 
all  have  system  in  order  to  make  things  work  right.  Make  them 
believe  they  are  doing  something  to  produce  something  for  them¬ 
selves.  Don’t  sell  the  best,  and  give  them  the  rest.  We  raise  all 
the  vegetables  we  use,  and  give  them  all  that  is  necessary,  and  do 
all  we  can  to  make  them  feel  that  it  is  their  home,  and  have  very 
little  difficulty  in  getting  along  with  them. 

Mr.  Rush,  of  Armstrong. —  We  work  our  paupers  on  the  street, 
which  is  about  all  the  labor  we  have  for  them. 

Dr.  Luther,  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  would  say  a  word  on  this 
subject,  so  that  the  debate  took  that  direction.  The  fact  was 
brought  out  that  the  population  of  the  Poor-houses  are  not  what 
they  formerly  were,  composed  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but 
increased  by  a  class  that  are  destitute  from  wTant  of  employment, 
yet  have  the  capacity  to  labor,  and  thus  increase  the  population 
so  as  to  make  a  burden  to  the  tax-payers  ;  and  while  first  our  duty 
is  as  to  the  proper  care  of  this  unfortunate  class,  we  are  at  the 
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same  time,  in  the  discharge  of  our  trust,  to  take  care  that  the  tax¬ 
payers  are  not  overburdened.  What  strikes  me  as  strange  in  my 
visitations  to  the  different  poor-houses,  is  that  in  one  you  will  find 
labor  largely  utilized,  and  in  another  very  little,  and  very  few  of 
the  inmates  employed.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  inmates,  some  are  sick  or  disabled  and  not  capable 
of  rendering  labor  of  any  kind,  but  where  you  have  a  population 
of  three,  four  or  five  hundred,  there  should  be  found  a  number 
sufficient  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  farms,  gardens,  &c.,and  all  the 
repairing.  I  did  see  in  the  Allegheny  City  Home,  a  most  re¬ 
markable  state  of  things  for  a  county  poor-house.  It  compared 
favorably  with  the  best  city  hospitals.  The  shops  were  all  in 
perfect  order,  and  all  the  mechanical  work  done  by  the  inmates. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  account  for  why  so  small  a  proportion 
of  the  inmates  in  some  places  are  usefully  employed,  and  in  other 
places  so  large  a  portion.  It  seems  to  me  that  almost  all  the  work 
should  be  done  by  the  inmates,  because,  although  there  are  a  great 
many  infirm  there,  they  go  there  because  they  are  so  disabled  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  working  10  or  12  hours  a  day,  but  they  could 
work  from  3  to  4  hours ;  they  could  give  some  portion  of  their 
time  to  labor,  and  would  under  a  proper  system  of  management, 
I  should  like  the  debate  to  take  that  direction. 

Mr.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny. — We  have  205  acres  on  the  farm,  and 
all  the  labor,  with  the  exception  of  the  farmer,  is  done  by  the  in¬ 
mates.  We  raise  from  three  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  two 
to  three  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  about  two  thousand  of 
potatoes — if  the  bugs  let  us  alone — we  have  no  buildings  except 
the  carpenter  shop,  for  mechanical  purposes.  Nearly  all  the  re¬ 
pairing  is  done  in  the  carpenter  shop,  the  coffins  are  made  there, 
&c.  I  think  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  some  one  thing  or  another. 

Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks. — It  is  right  to  treat  them  well,  and  be  kind 
to  them,  but  I  think  the  tax-payers  ought  to  be  considered.  Too 
much  charity  is  an  inducement  to  increase  pauperism.  There  are 
two  classes,  the  old  and  infirm,  and  the  able-bodied,  to  whom  money 
is  of  no  use,  of  which  there  is  plenty  if  we  keep  them.  We  make 
all  work  that  we  have  there  of  that  kind,  but  do  not  encourage 
them.  What  they  receive  for  labor  they  go  away  and  spend,  and 
then  are  ready  to  come  back  again.  I  believe  in  church  service, 
and  have  it  every  four  weeks.  Don’t  compel  Catholics  to  go  to 
church,  though  not  many  refuse.  I  should  prefer  to  have  the 
clothes  changed  on  Saturday  afternoon.  We  have  on  an  average 
about  300  inmates.  About  60  per  cent,  of  them  can  do  some  work. 

Air.  Etzel,  of  Butler. — We  have  no  alms-house,  and  as  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  house  is  such  a  model,  we  had  better  send  them  there.  It 
is  only  about  50  miles. 

Air.  Conner,  of  Chester. — W e  have  about  280,  of  whom  about  50 
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are  able-bodied  men.  We  have  75  women,  50  of  whom  are  not 
capable  of  waiting  on  themselves,  21  of  them  are  insane  and  50 
have  to  be  cared  for,  which  leaves  about  25  able-bodied  women  to 
take  care  of  them  and  do  the  work  of  the  house.  We  have  56 
children,  34  white  and  22  colored.  In  the  winter  time  we  have 
lime  quarries  and  work  our  able-bodied  men  there,  which  is  not 
very  profitable  for  the  reason  that  there  is  too  much  stripping  be¬ 
fore  getting  to  the  stone,  but  still  it  affords  employment  to  the  men. 
Two-thirds  of  them  are  Catholics,  a  portion  of  whom  attend  ser¬ 
vices  willingly.  They  are  not  compelled.  Occasionally  we  have 
Catholic  service,  when  the  priests  attend  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Delaware. — We  are  not  much  changed  since  last 
meeting.  We  are  running  the  farm  with  a  farmer,  and  doing  all 
the  work  through  the  inmates.  We  don’t  keep  any  able-bodied 
men ;  don’t  believe  the  alms-house  is  the  place  for  them.  They 
can  earn  their  bread  and  clothing  any  where  if  they  will  work. 
We  have  now  about  160  inmates. 

Mr.  Kincaid,  of  Erie. — It  is  a  nice  thing  to  be  charitable,  but  a 
nice  thing  also  to  have  money  to  keep  it  up.  It  is  not  right  to 
take  the  money  of  the  men  who  never  smoke  and  buy  tobacco 
with  it  for  these  inmates.  It  is  all  right  to  give  them  good  provi¬ 
sions,  but  not  these  luxuries. 

Mr.  Grubbs. — I  only  give  them  one  plug  of  tobacco  a  week. 
To  our  working  men  I  give  two. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Franklin. — The  fine  sounding  theory  of  a  house 
of  employment  instead  of  charitable  institutions  is  all  bosh,  and 
the  result  is  the  more  articles  you  manufacture  there  the  more 
money  you  lose,  as  they  cannot  compete  with  skilled  labor.  To 
make  it  self-supporting  give  all  the  inmates  something  that  is 
necessary  to  do  about  the  farm  and  garden  work.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Grubbs  in  an  institution  like  his,  but  believe  I  represent  three- 
fourths  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  in  saying  that  we  thus  find 
work  for  them  without  going  into  any  branches  of  trade  to  find 
competition  there.  I  think  3  bakers,  3  millers,  15  cooks,  2  shoe1 
makers,  10  tailors,  2  female  sick-nurses,  and  2  male-nurses  should 
do  all  the  farm  work  with  the  exception  of  one  employed  laborer. 
Last  year  we  raised  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  vegetables,  quar¬ 
ried  stone,  &c. ;  but  the  more  you  do  at  brush  making  and  other 
manufactures  to  put  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  more  money 
you  lose.  We  have  about  130  inmates  and  250  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Green. — W e  were  unfortunate  at  the  start  and  got  a 
very  poor  farm.  Have  about  90  inmates.  House  very  uncomfortably 
situated.  No  room  to  keep  the  old  by  themselves.  Employ  all  we 
can,  perhaps  20  per  cent.  Have  a  hired  hand  who  attends  to  the  gar¬ 
den  and  fences.  Our  steward  is  doing  everything  he  can  I  think. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Huntingdon. — The  gentleman  from  Lancaster  has 
said  much  better  than  I  can  say  my  sentiments.  We  don’t  have 
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able-bodied  men  in  our  alms-house.  As  soon  as  they  get  able-bodied 
they  get  out. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Lancaster. — Mr.  Broch  who  has  charge  of  the 
working  people  is  not  present.  My  position  is  at  the  hospital  and 
insane  department,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  working 
class,  except  the  tramps.  The  work  is  entirely  done  by  the  inmates, 
and  we  pay  no  nurses  or  help,  except  the  hired  farmer.  Have 
about  401  inmates,  and  an  average  of  400. 

Mr.  Daniels,  of  Lawrence. — Have  no  County  alms-house  and 
keep  them  out-doors.  The  City  of  New  Castle  has  a  poor-house, 
but  the  county  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Fronefield,  of  Montgomery. — Have  230  inmates  and  employ 
all  that  can  work.  One  hired  man.  We  made  last  winter  147 
pannel  of  stone  fence,  all  done  by  the  inmates.  Some  tend  the 
horses,  some  the  cows,  and  some  the  hogs.  W e  employ  them  all ; 
are  now  making  cider  and  drying  apples.  In  January  last,  94 
asked  for  their  discharge.  We  spend  between  six  and  seven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  tobacco,  which  I  think  is  unnecessary.  Good 
wholesome  food  I  think  is  sufficient.  We  have  8  children  under 
10  years  of  age,  and  3  under  16.  Keep  no  shop  for  working  in. 

Mr.  Harlans,  of  Westmoreland. — Have  130  inmates.  Do  all  the 
farm-work  with  the  men,  and  all  the  house-work  with  the  women. 
I  give  every  one  over  21  their  share  of  tobacco  every  week.  Think 
they  should  have  some  to  keep  them  from  thinking  hard.  Have 
kejit  no  tramps  for  four  months. 

Mr.  Kinch,  of  York. — We  have  now  85  inmates,  about  equally 
divided  between  male  and  female,  and  nearly  all  employed  at 
something.  We  farm  20  or  30  acres,  and  the  labor  is  all  done  by 
the  inmates,  with  the  exception  of  the  farmer  and  teamster. 
Would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  the  subject  of  tramps,  being  so 
situated  along  the  railroad  not  far  from  Baltimore  or  Philadel¬ 
phia,  that  they  come  to  us  in  great  numbers.  Have  a  stone 
quarry  and  get  out  a  great  many  stone  for  building  purposes. 
The  remarks  of  the  speaker  were  not  audible  to  the  reporter  on 
account  of  distance  and  noise  inside. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts,  declined  to  make  any  remarks, 
preferring  to  be  a  listener. 

Mr.  Qoodale,  of  New  York. — Have  traveled  from  Goshen, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  on  purpose  to  hear  something  on  the  poor 
question  in  our  sister  State,  and  on  the  invitation  of  your  secretary, 
came  hear  not  to  teach  you  but  to  learn  myself,  after  a  connection 
of  seven  years  with  an  alms-house.  You  have  three,  four  and  five 
men  to  run  one  county  with  from  130  to  280  inmates,  and  to  my 
utter  astonishment  I  learn  that  you  give  no  security.  I  wish  you 
would  send  some  of  us  and  let  us  take  care  of  your  money  in  that 
way,  and  I  think  it  might  cost  you  more  than  it  does  for  tobacco 
and  other  luxuries.  In  our  State  we  are  better  organized.  We 
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allow  no  man  to  take  a  position  of  this  kind  until  able  to  file  a  bond 
with  security  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  ;  and  when  I  find  your 
State  so  different  from  the  rest  it  appears  to  me  I  might  give  you 
a  little  information.  In  our  State  we  are  more  particular  about 
the  children  than  anything  else,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  you  could  spend  more  of  your  time,  and  more  pro¬ 
fitably  if  you  would  spend  it  on  the  children.  You  may  talk 
about  the  old  inmates,  and  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  call  them  “  inmates,” 
but  after  all  they  are  paupers,  and  you  cannot  make  anything  else 
out  of  them ;  and  now  the  question  is  how  will  you  stop  this  pau¬ 
perism  ?  In  no  way  under  heaven  only  by  taking  care  of  the 
rising  generation.  The  oldest  man  in  your  State  will  go  back 
fifty  years  and  tell  you  about  pauperism,  and  it  is  on  the  increase 
in  our  State  and  yours,  according  to  your  statements,  and  I  heard 
your  chairman  say  that  the  inmates  take  care  of  the  insane.  In 
our  State  we  are  not  allowed  to  let  any  pauper  take  care  of  the 
insane,  and  if  we  do  we  are  soon  notified  that  our  services  are  no 
longer  required.  So  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  at  the  age 
of  three  they  are  all  put  in  the  school.  We  are  fined  $200  if  we 
keep  a  child  in  the  alms-house;  and  I  thank  Heaven  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  chairman  of  a  committee  that  went  before  the 
Legislature  at  Albany,  to  have  that  law  passed.  When  we 
started  we  intended  to  start  in  time,  and  we  calculated  to  stick  to 
them.  It  costs  us  about  $30,000  a  year  to  run  the  institution  with 
a  population  of  about  1,800,  except  the  City  of  Newberg.  We 
cannot  take  care  of  any  insane  unless  exempted  from  the  act  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charity.  Our  asylum  last  year  cost  about 
$18,000.  I  do  not  believe  any  State  in  the  Union  can  take  any 
child  of  six  or  seven  years  and  put  him  in  an  alms-house  and  mix 
him  with  the  old  paupers  without  making  him  a  pauper  also.  He 
will  in  four  or  five  years  acquire  that  careless  pauper  swing,  and 
will  be  found  pulling  from  the  spittoon  the  stumps  of  cigars  and 
smoking  them  behind  the  cow-yard.  We  are  doing  more  for  the 
encouragement  of  pauperism  by  keeping  the  children  there  than 
anything  else.  Better  to  pay  their  board  and  keep  them  at  school. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Delaware. — We  do  all  our  purchasing  within  the 
past  few  months  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  publish  them 
in  the  county  papers,  that  the  tax-payers  may  know  what  we  are 
spending.  We  publish  our  statement  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
if  not  correct  it  is  known  at  once. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Luther.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  wait  on  Prof.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  request  him  to  address  the 
Convention  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  “  Children  in  our 
Alms-houses.’-’  Dr.  D.  Luther,  H.  H.  Rohrer  and  W.  M.  Dallett, 
were  appointed  said  committee. 

Adjourned  till  2$  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Mr.  McGonnigle  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  while  it  is  very  clear  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  carry  on  trades  in  the  County  Alms-houses,  except  so  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  making  shoes  and  garments  for  the  inmates,  and  also  the 
necessary  repairs  of  buildings,  fences,  &c. ;  the  labor  of  the 
inmates  should  be  made  as  productive  as  possible  to  the  farm, 
garden  and  house-work. 

Mr.  Chalfant,  of  Allegheny  county,  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
Convention  adjourn  at  4  o’clock,  to  visit  the  County  Alms-house, 
and  re-assemble  here  at  7  o’clock,  this  evening.  Agreed  to. 

The  3 d  topic  on  the  programme. — “Tramps,”  was  opened  by  the 
reading  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  Lancaster,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President:  How  to  remedy  the  great  nuisance  of  a  Tramp,  has 
presented  itself  as  a  question  of  great  importance.  That  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  Tramp,  and  that  he  is  a  great  public  nuisance,  that  he  is 
a  terror  and  a  scourge  to  society,  has  impressed  itself  to  a  most  la¬ 
mentable  extent  upon  every  community,  and  what  you  are  to  do  to 
best  remedy  this  nuisance,  or  to  abate  its  evil  influence,  is  a  question 
that  is  particularly  worthy  of  each  and  every  one  who  is  desirous  to 
advance  the  public  good.  My  experience  has  been  great.  As  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Lancaster  County  Hospital,  perhaps  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  more  of  these  despicable  people  than  perhaps  almost 
any  one.  Lancaster  county,  with  its  wealthy,  good  natured  and  hos¬ 
pitable  people,  has  been  the  rendesvouz  of  more  of  this  kind  of  hu¬ 
manity  than  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  my  official 
position,  it  has  been  my  duty  and  anxious  concern  to  study  the  reme¬ 
dy,  if  any,  for  this  great  pest. 

Societ»lias  long  known  this  nuisance,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  now 
greater  with  us,  than  it  has  been  always  in  the  world’s  history,  in 
countries  and  communities  as  wealthy  and  as  hospitable  as  our  own. 
The  vagrant  and  the  tramp  have  always  been  the  subject  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  if  we  believe  in  the  experience  of  ages,  and  its  example  in 
past  legislation,  we  must  conclude  that  they  have  done  all  in  the  past 
to  rid  society  of  the  evil,  and  for  us  to  improve  thereon  is  only  to  in¬ 
dulge  ourselves  in  the  belief  that  we  are  superior  to  them. 

This  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  present  as  a  conclusion  that  which  has 
always  been  presented,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this  nuisance,  and  to 
best  abate  it,  is  now  all  that  we  can  do  in  the  premises. 

The  tramp  is  one  who  will  not  work,  and  is  determined  to  subsist 
upon  the  labor  of  others.  He  is  an  idler,  a  consumer,  and  an  impos¬ 
tor  upon  society.  To  teach  him  to  work,  to  make  him  work,  and  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  labor,  is  to  decrease  the  nuisance,  and  at  least  make 
him  support  himself. 

Work  will  remedy  the  evil  if  you  can  get  the  labor  out  of  him. 

How  can  this  be  done?  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  erection  of 
work-houses,  such  as  we  have  in  Lancaster  county.  Have  every  tramp 
arrested,  and  committed  for  at  least  six  months ;  put  him  to  labor, 
and  teach  him  habits  of  usefulness,  and  if,  upon  his  return  to  liberty, 
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he  persists  in  his  vagrant  habits,  have  him  recommitted  from  time  to 
time,  even  if  he  is  an  inmate  all  his  life  time.  This  will  rid  the  com¬ 
munity  of  his  presence,  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  labor,  and  per¬ 
haps  will  ultimately  cure  him  of  his  bad  habits  and  lead  him  to  habits 
of  labor  and  thrift. 

I  recommend  long  commitments  for  the  reason  that  short  ones  do 
not  put  him  to  labor  for  sufficient  time  to  habituate  him  to  it,  and 
break  up  his  past  habits,  and  for  another  reason,  that  officers  of  the 
law  cannot  further  enlarge  the  nuisance  by  enriching  themselves. 
Commitments  for  short  periods  have  given  the  opportunity  to  magis¬ 
trates  and  constables  to  commit  and  recommit  and  recommit  ad  infin¬ 
itum,  and  each  and  every  commitment  draw  their  costs  from  the  county. 

This  practice  has  been  even  a  greater  scourge  to  society  than  the 
tramp  himself,  and  has  made  the  officer  of  the  law  more  anxious  to 
enrich  himself  than  perform  a  duty. 

This  imposition  can  be  lessened  by  committing  for  a  long  period. 

It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  constables  to  arrest,  and  such  is  the 
law  ;  every  tramp  wherever  found,  hunt  him  up,  commit  him,  and  so 
rid  the  community,  that  he  would  become  very  scarce,  and  when  all 
are  committed,  we  would  be  without  the  tramp  in  a  very  short  time. 

I  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  hunting  them  all  up  and  confining  the 
whole  of  them  to  labor,  and  this  should  be  done  to  the  letter,  and  in 
this  way,  together  with  putting  them  to  work,  is  the  only  way  to  break 
up  the  nuisance. 

The  community  only  can  acquire  a  sound  and  healthy  growth  in 
which  the  rule  is  absolute,  “he  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 


Prom  January  1,  1875,  to  September  1, 1875,  we  lodged  .  .  .  4,520 
From  January  1.  1876,  to  September  1,  1876,  we  lodged  .  .  .  2,858 

Showing  a  dec  rease  the  last  8  months  of.  .  .  1,668 
From  Jan.  1, 1875,  to  Sept.  1, 1875,  we  furnished  meals,  .  .  .  11,486 
From  Jan.  1.  1876,  to  Sept.  1, 1876,  we  furnished  meals,  .  .  .  6,846 

Showing  a  decrease  the  last  8  months  of  ...  4,638 
The  number  of  tramps  fed  and  lodged  during  1875 

was:  Males,  5,382  ;  Females,  66 — Total, . 5,448 

Number  of  meals  furnished, . 13,325 


B.  F.  Cox. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  on  this  subject,  Mr.  McGon- 
nigle,  of  Allegheny,  said:  There  are  fewer  tramps  in  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburg,  than  for  the  last  five  years.  Two  months  ago  I 
posted  a  notice  to  the  tramps  that  they  would  be  immediately 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  work-house.  These  notices  cost  $6  or  $7, 
and  saved  us  from  $50  to  $100.  We  scarcely  see  one  on  the 
streets.  I  am  informed  that  they  do  not  care  about  coming  to 
Pittsburg  any  more,  but  all  go  West.  This  is  ascribed  to  the 
tramp  law.  Work  will  cure  tramping.  To  make  them  work  is 
the  only  way.  The  law  has  worked  well  with  us.  He  read  an 
extract  from  a  Western  paper  stating  that  some  500  of  them  had 
recently  arrived  there  and  dispersed  themselves  over  the  city  and 
adjacent  country,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  farmers  and  others, 
requiring  a  special  police  force  and  the  arming  of  the  fire  depart- 
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ment  to  protect  the  citizens.  Push  them  on  to  the  Pacific  or  the 
Gulf  and  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Grubbs. — In  the  Home  we  have  not  had  more  than  about 
three  a  week,  while  this  time  last  year  we  had  8  or  10  of  a  night. 
I  cannot  account  tor  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  work.  When 
a  tramp  comes  to  our  place  we  give  him  his  supper  and  breakfast, 
but  he  must  work  four  hours  for  the  two  meals  and  lodging.  I 
take  his  coat  and  lock  it  up  till  that  is  done.  In  this  way  we  get 
rid  of  the  professional  tramp,  and  only  have  men  who  are  out 
seeking  work,  and  who  are  willing  and  glad  to  work.  I  have  had 
but  two  men  that  refused  to  work  since  July.  They  have  all  done 
whatever  I  put  them  at,  and  for  the  number  of  hours  required. 
In  a  great  many  instances  they  are  men  seeking  employment  with 
no  money  to  stop  at  a  hotel,  and  when  I  tell  a  man  he  must  work 
for  his  meals,  and  he  refuses,  I  consider  him  a  professional  tramp. 
Last  winter  I  kept  sixty  men  four  months  in  the  stone  quarry,  and 
got  out  any  number  of  stone,  and  did  not  have  any  stone  wall  to 
enclose  them  in.  They  paid  for  their  keeping  ten  times  over.  I 
don’t  altogether  agree  with  the  idea  of  driving  them  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny. — During  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  we  had  over  6,000,  and  the  fourth  month  something  over  700, 
when  our  Board  instructed  me  to  post  notices  that  they  would 
not  be  admitted,  since  which  time  we  have  had  not  more  than  one 
or  two  a  week. 

Mr.  Bullock,  of  Pittsburg.— On  the  first  two  months  of  this  year 
we  were  overrun  with  them,  but  on  the  1st  of  March  our  Board 
passed  a  resolution  instructing  me  not  to  receive  a  tramp  in  the 
house,  and  since  that  time  we  have  not  had  one  there.  The  first 
Saturday  night  afterwards  some  30  or  40  came  for  assistance,  and 
I  refused  admittance  and  sent  for  a  couple  of  policemen  to  assist 
me,  and  now  scarcely  ever  a  tramp  comes  near  us.  Think  the 
tramp  act  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  am  positive  that 
before  this  law  the  mere  matter  of  refusing  to  receive  them  there 
would  not  keep  them  out  of  the  house.  We  had  no  means  of 
giving  them  employment.  I  tried  carrying  the  ashes  and  moving 
the  wood-pile,  but  that  was  play  to  them.  We  have  not  had  ten 
applications  for  relief  since  the  1st  of  March.  They  were  not 
within  a  radius  of  3  or  4  miles  of  our  house,  and  do  not  go  to  the 
farmers.  Before  that  they  would  start  out  on  Monday  morning 
to  the  neighborhood  and  among  the  farmers,  but  since  this  there 
has  not  been  any  complaints. 

Mr.  Lemmon,  of  Armstrong. — We  have  only  had  8  or  10  since 
last  May.  Last  winter  we  had  plenty  of  them.  I  think  they  are 
getting  some  work  to  do  now,  more  than  last  winter. 

Dr.  Luther. — It  is  plain  that  the  introduction  of  the  work-house 
in  connection  with  the  alms-house,  would  be  instrumental  in  re- 
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ducing  the  number  of  callers  at  the  alms-house;  but  what  becomes 
of  them?  They  are  distributed  amongst  the  farming  community 
and  the  evil  is  not  lessened  except  at  the  alms-houses  themselves. 
The  citizens  are  complaining  more  of  the  evil  than  at  any  other 
period,  and  we  ought  to  consider  this  matter  in  its  largest  sense. 
Is  the  law  effective  ?  Can  it  be  made  effective  in  lessening  this 
evil  in  the  community  generally  ?  And  if  defective  how  remedy 
it?  Have  we  any  improvements  or  amendments  to  suggest  in 
order  to  remove  this  difficulty?  I  think  this  should  be  considered 
in  this  light,  and  that  the  delegates  from  the  different  districts 
should  give  us  their  opinion  as  to  whether  this  law  gives  the 
necessary  protection  to  the  quiet  country  homes.  It  is  a  dead  letter, 
so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  and  we  resist  it  on  that  account. 
We  drew  up  the  bill  so  as  to  authorize  summary  arrest  of  the 
tramp  asking  for  aid,  and  his  transfer  to  the  warden  of  the  jail, 
or  County  Poor-house.  Now  the  members  of  the  Legislature  said 
this  was  an  infringement  of  rights,  and  wanted  them  to  have  a 
hearing,  and  therefore  the  law  requires  the  arrest  by  a  constable, 
who  receives  a  fee  and  takes  him  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  a 
hearing,  and  if  guilty  he  is  transferred  to  the  work-house,  or  in 
the  absence  of  this,  to  the  jail,  where  he  is  kept  at  some  sort  of 
employment.  Does  that  law  answer  the  purpose  ?  It  is  a  dead 
letter,  and  if  an  amendment  could  be  suggested  by  which  it  could 
be  enforced,  we  would  get  rid  of  this  evil,  very  largely  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks. — We  have  a  good  many  tramps  yet ;  not  so 
many  as  last  year,  but  I  think  quite  as  many  people  calling  for 
something  to  eat.  They  are  however  of  different  kinds  of  people. 
They  want  work,  and  have  not  got  it,  and  I  give  them  something 
to  eat  and  send  them  on.  The  majority  of  the  professionals  have 
gone.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  them.  The  main  object 
of  the  tramp  law  is  to  get  the  professionals  to  know  that  if  they 
don’t  work  they  can’t  eat.  I  think  the  people  are  to  blame  for 
being  too  liberal  with  them  in  giving  them  money  to  spend.  We 
must  teach  this  people  that  they  must  work,  and  when  they  get  a 
dollar  they  must  spend  it  for  something  to  eat. 

Mr.  Conner,  of  Chester. — I  can’t  say  that  the  tramps  are  de¬ 
creasing  in  our  county.  During  the  last  month  I  kept  more  than 
ever  before  in  one  month,  from  15  to  20  up  to  73,  almost  every 
night.  They  all  claimed  to  be  going  down  to  the  peach  pickings. 
I  don’t  know  whether  they  were  or  not  We  have  no  work  for 
them,  but  give  them  supper  and  breakfast,  and  they  go  on,  and 
next  day  we  have  a  new  lot. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Delaware. — The  number  with  us  lately  must  have 
exceeded  anything  during  the  past  year — about  20  a  night.  They 
came  in  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  for  three  months  the  tramp 
house  was  crowded  every  night.  We  are  unfortunately  located 
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between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  between  that  and  the 
peach  country.  They  have  not  come  North  as  rapidly  as  they 
went  South,  and  I  hope  .like  the  potato-bugs,  they  will  go  into  the 
Delaware.  The  law  did  not  remedy  the  evil  with  us,  and  we  have 
thought  we  had  greater  cause  to  fear  the  magistrates  than  the 
tramps.  One  sent  to  the  prison  21  out  of  25  for  which  he  got 
$3  each,  and  the  police  officer  one,  aud  one  for  commitment,  which 
made  $5.  Then  15  cents  a  mile  for  taking  them  to  jail,  which 
made  $3  more,  making  $8  for  each  tramp  sent  to  jail.  Occasion¬ 
ally  one  was  sent  to  the  alms-house,  but  would  run  away  next 
morning.  They  were  generally  committed  to  jail  for  30  days  at 
cost  of  the  county,  and  we  now  fear  more  tax  from  the  officers  than 
the  tramps.  There  is  something  wanting  in  that  law.  They  can 
take  ad  vantage  of  it  and  do,  with  us,  and  will  perhaps  continue  to 
do  it.  We  have  no  work-house.  We  have  a  large  jail-yard  where 
we  might  have  some  stone  and  make  them  break  it,  but  have 
done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  tramps  are  as  numerous 
as  ever, 

Mr.  Henry,  of  Erie.— We,  like  some  of  the  others,  feel  that  the 
tramps  are  increasing  with  us.  Whether  they  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of  them  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  sending  them  to  us  we 
don’t  know,  but  in  four  months,  beginning  in  November  and 
ending  iu  April,  we  have  had  over  6,100  tramps.  We  have  no 
work-house ;  we  put  them  on  the  streets  to  work,  and  the  second 
night,  if  they  come  back,  we  put  them  in  jail,  and  they  scarcely 
ever  come  back.  Lately  our  officers  have  taken  to  arresting  them 
and  confining  them  to  jail,  which  the  commissioners  complain  of 
very  severely,  having  nothing  to  employ  them  at.  We  are  at  a 
point  better  calculated  to  be  overrun  with  tramps  than  any  other 
in  the  State.  Nothing  will  reach  them  but  the  work-house 
which  we  don’t  have,  and  the  law  does  not  appear  to  remedy  the 
matter,  as  the  expense  to  the  county  is  increased  by  arresting  and 
keeeping  them. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Franklin. — I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  more 
tramps  than  ever,  and  from  present  indications  we  will  still  have 
more  this  winter.  We  have  not  done  anything  since  the  passage 
of  the  act,  from  the  fact  that  Spring  was  approaching,  when  the 
evil  would  correct  itself.  Just  now  is  the  worst  time  on  the 
farmers,  and  every  barn  in  our  county  has  its  full  complement 
nearly  every  night.  It  is  so  no  doubt  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  trouble  with  this  tramp  law  resolves  itself  into  about  this.  In 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  alms-houses  the  law  is  enforced 
by  the  officers  and  the  evil  suppressed,  but  its  suppression  is  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts.  Our  farmers  are  more 
heavily  taxed  with  the  evil  than  ever.  My  opinion  is  that  we 
want  this  bill  so  amended  as  to  meet  the  case  more  summarily.  It 
now  requires  as  much  red  tape  to  arrest  and  commit  a  tramp  as  it 
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does  the  best  citizen  in  the  country.  I  think  they  carry  on  their 
face  enough  to  allow  us  to  ignore  many  of  the  formalities  we  re¬ 
quire  in  dealing  with  our  best  citizens.  I  believe  if  a  committee 
were  appointed  by  this  Convention  to  amend  this  bill  we  might  get 
something  that  would  take  them  up  so  quick  and  suddenly  that 
the  rural  districts,  through  their  officers,  could  avail  themselves  of 
it,  and  the  evil  might  be  thus  suppressed.  I  believe  that  work  is 
the  plan,  and  we  propose  to  erect  a  work-house  this  winter,  or  an 
enclosure,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  its  practicability  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  the  alms-houses  and  the  towns,  but 
as  to  its  meeting  the  wants  of  the  rural  districts  I  have  great 
fears. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Greene. — We  have  had  very  few  for  the  last  year. 
Gave  last  year  over  2,500  meals.  This  winter  there  are  very  few, 
and  this  law  has  certainly  had  a  good  effect  with  us. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Huntingdon, — I  tried  to  say  something  at  Altoona 
on  the  tramp  question,  and  offered  some  resolutions,  but  did  not 
get  an  opportunity  to  defend  them,  and  they  fell  still-born,  and 
now  I  see  the  very  element  here  trying  to  defend  the  tramp  law 
of  last  winter.  If  you  compare  this  law  with  the  old  vagrant  law 
you  will  find  that  there  is  not  an  iota  of  difference,  only  that  the 
vagrant  law  authorizes  the  citizens  to  make  the  arrest  and  this  does 
not.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  tramp  law  of  last  winter  has 
remedied  the  evil  in  the  least.  Perhaps  the  use  of  it  has  done 
something,  but  it  is  well  enough  to  look  the  matter  right  in  the  face. 
Every  county  that  has  a  work-house  has  got  rid  of  the  tramps.  We 
can  get  rid  of  the  tramps — at  our  alms-house — by  having  an  old 
pauper  stationed  at  the  entrance  with  a  double-barreled  gun ;  but 
where  do  they  go  to?  To  the  citizens  who  support  our  worthy 
poor.  Gentlemen  we  must  have  an  institution  supported  by  the 
arm  of  the  State,  and  make  our  arrests  and  have  them  committed 
there  for  six  months  or  a  year,  or  even  two  years,  and  teach  them 
to  work.  A  tramp  never  did  work  and  must  be  taught  to  work. 
There  are  many  persons  that  go  as  trampers  who  are  honest  men, 
but  do  you  not  know  them  when  you  see  them  ?  I  have  known 
them  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  Examine  their  hands  and  you  will 
there  find  the  evidence  as  to  whether  they  ever  learned  to  work. 
You  may  get  up  your  work-houses  in  any  county,  and  you  just 
send  them  to  some  other  county ;  and  if  you  keep  them  there  what 
have  you  taught  them?  You  have  not  elevated  them.  You 
merely  turn  them  over  to  some  other  community.  We  must 
elevate  the  race  if  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  tramps.  It  was  said 
that  my  plan  would  be  an  inducement  for  them  to  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  live,  but  let  us  make  them  earn 
homes.  If  I  were  to  try  to  get  some  one  to  pay  a  tramp  or  take 
him  for  his  work,  they  would  say  I  was  a  fool.  They  don’t  want 
them  because  they  don’t  know  how  to  work,  and  I  tell  you  if  we 
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get  a  law  let  it  be  a  State  law.  The  tramp  is  at  home  everywhere 
and  nowhere. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Williamsport — reported  not  more  than  50  tramps 
for  the  last  six  months.  The  only  remedy  is  to  treat  them  as 
poorly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Mercer — reported  fewer  tramps  since  this  law  was 
passed  than  ever  before,  although  favorably  situated  to  receive 
them.  No  tramps  since  the  Altoona  convention. 

Mr.  Freehaver,  of  Schuylkill.  —  ( Remarks  inaudible  to  the 
reporter). 

Mr.  Harkins,  of  Westmoreland — reported  quite  a  number  in  the 
country  annoying  the  citizens.  It  costs  more  to  arrest  them  than 
to  let  them  pass  on. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  York. — -Have  found  the  law  working  admirably 
since  putting  it  into  force  by  arresting  them  and  placing  them  in 
jail.  The  jail  has  been  the  great  scare-crow.  During  the  forepart 
of  last  year  we  sometimes  lodged  125  a  day;  since  the  passage  of 
this  law  n«t  more  than  two  or  three,  principally  from  the  railroad 
now  being  made  about  15  miles  west  of  us.  Complaint  has  been 
made  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  jail,  but  our  directors  and 
commissioners  adopted  the  plan  of  having  stone  taken  into  the 
jail-yard  to  be  broken  there.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes  we 
have  found  the  law  an  advantage,  and  if  we  succeed  in  having 
work  in  the  jail  I  think  it  will  accomplish  what  is  designed.  We 
have  a  stone  quarry  and  have  no  trouble  getting  them  to  work, 
and  we  have  had  125  of  a  night.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become 
of  them  now. 

Mr.  hheaffer,  of  Pittsburg. — This  law  has  not  had  time  to  act  to 
advantage.  Some  say  it  costs  too  much  to  arrest  these  parties.  I 
say  it  does  not.  If  a  tramp  is  arrested  and  committed  it  is  so  much 
done  to  prevent  others.  It  makes  a  pretty  heavy  expense  the  first 
year,  but  notin  the  second.  If  you  station  yourself  with  a  shot¬ 
gun  and  threaten  to  shoot  any  one  you  are  liable  for  surety  of  the 
peace  to  go  into  Court  and  be  fined  for  it,  and  if  the  constable  of 
the  township  has  not  power  enough  to  arrest  these  tramps  he  can 
increase  the  force.  There  are  some  matters  in  this  bill  that  might 
be  to  extremes.  We  had  a  case  the  other  day  in  Pittsburg  of  a 
man  from  Ohio,  sentenced  to  the  work-house  for  60  days,  and  his 
relatives  got  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  when  it  was  shown  that 
he  was  not  a  tramp,  and  the  Court  discharged  him.  We  cannot 
do  everything  at  once,  and  the  best  way  is  to  get  at  it  gradually. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rohrer.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of 
seven  be  appointed  to  act  as  an  executive  committee  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  alive  the  work  of  the  Convention,  and  attending 
to  all  other  business  that  may  be  necessary. 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  as  said  committee  : 
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J.  J.  Rebman,  of  Dauphin  ;  W.  H.  Dallett,  of  Chester ;  E.  Yost, 
of  Bucks  ;  J.  G.  Kincaid,  of  Erie ;  A.  Johnston,  of  Westmoreland ; 
J.  D.  Fronefield,  of  Montgomery;  D.  C.  Hultz,  of  Allegheny. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Yost.  Resolved,  That  an  assessment  of  $10 
he  levied  on  each  Poor  District  represented,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
fraying  expenses. 

H.  H.  Rohrer,  Esq,,  was  re-elected  as  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Goodale,  of  New  York — Said  there  is  one  thing  I  think  you 
rack.  We  have  State  alms-houses,  made  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities — 15  in  the  State.  The  tramp  generally  is  the  same  with 
you  as  in  our  State.  You  shove  them  over  on  others  and  so  they 
go  round.  I  am  of  opinion  the  State  authorities  must  take  hold 
of  this,  and  you  must  remember  that  you  have  a  large  class  that 
are  blind,  helpless,  lame,  and  cannot  earn  their  own  living.  They 
have  gone  round  the  country  peddling  with  a  little  boy  or  girl  to 
lead  them.  They  must  break  down  somewhere,  and  if  in  our 
county  we  have  no  right  to  take  care  of  them  ;  and  we  therefore 
have  made  State  alms-houses,  and  the  whole  Commonwealth  takes 
care  of  them  when  sent  to  any  one  of  the  State  institutions,  which 
may  be  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  In  1870,  we 
spent  $60,000  for  railroad  tickets,  but  are  now  just  passing  them 
over,  and  throwing  them  on  the  Commonwealth,  which  ought  to  take 
care  of  them.  But  the  question  now  is  about  the  tramp.  Simply 
because  Lancaster  is  kind  enough  to  spend  her  money  in  building  a 
work-house,  taking  in  a  neighborhood  of  40,000  population,  does 
that  say  you  should  neglect  the  rural  districts  back  here  ?  The 
gentleman  from  Huntingdon,  Mr.  Evans,  has  got  the  only  idea 
you  can  reach,  and  that  is  let  the  whole  Commonwealth  take  hold 
of  these  people,  and  I  tell  you,  after  several  years  experience,  I  can 
tell  the  very  moment  I  get  my  eyes  on  the  man,  whether  he  means 
to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  You  cannot  make  me 
sympathize  with  an  able-bodied  man.  He  has  no  right  to  tobacco 
or  bread,  unless  he  earns  it.  We  have  a  law  by  which  we  commit 
them  to  the  State  alms-house  ourselves.  We  had  trouble  with  red 
tape,  but  have  it  now  so  changed  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  constable  or  anybody  except  ourselves.  If 
a  man  comes  there  and  cannot  give  me  a  straight  account,  to-morrow 
morning  I  make  out  his  papers,  commit  him,  and  send  any  man 
with  him,  and  in  five  days  that  man  has  got  to  deliver  him  to  the 
institution  at  an  expense  of  $4.75. 

Dr.  Duther. — The  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  applied  more  to 
the  pauper  class  than  the  vagrant  class.  The  man  that  breaks 
down  is  taken  charge  of  and  put  into  the  alms-house.  We  have 
no  such  system.  If  he  has  no  legal  residence  in  the  district  he  is 
sent  after  being  taken  care  of,  to  the  district  where  he  has  a  legal 
residence,  and  the  expense  of  taking  care  of  him  charged  to  such 
district.  This  question  of  the  tramp  law  is  therefore  not  finally 
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met,  and  the  objection  made  by  the  delegate  from  Huntingdon  I 
admit  the  force  of;  it  is  just  the  objection  I  made  last  winter,  that 
is  not  giving  the  citizen  the  right  to  make  arrest.  We  could  not 
have  such  a  law  passed.  They  insisted  on  its  being  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  personal  rights ;  but  the  law  is  a  State  law,  and  not  a 
county  law,  and  if  it  fails  at  all  it  is  just  in  that  particular  that 
the  citizen  is  not  given  the  right  to  make  the  arrest.  The  humblest 
man  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  being  transferred  to  the  prison 
or  work-house. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Mass. — I  have  studied  the  tramp  question  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  have  listened  to  what  has  been  said  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest ;  I  have  observed  that  to  most  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  the  tramp  question  seems  enveloped  in  mystery.  It  is 
perhaps  not  so  great  a  mystery  if  you  observe  it  for  some  consid¬ 
erable  time.  The  reason  why  the  tramp  is.  found  in  one  district' 
and  not  in  another,  is  because  within  the  last  six  months  there  has 
been  a  steady  stream  of  tramp  travel  from  all  parts,  towards 
Philadelphia,  peculiar  to  this  year  and  owing  to  the  Centennial. 
A  very  large  city  draws  toward  it  in  a  single  season  a  considerable 
army  of  tramps.  In  the  Spring  they  flow  in  the  other  direction 
toward  the  country,  and  their  presence  or  absence  is  often 
accounted  for  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the  public  works, 
a  railroad  or  water  works,  or  the  Centennial  building.  This  floating 
population  starts  in  that  direction  which  accounts  for  many  of  the 
movements  of  the  tramps,  otherwise  hard  to  account  for.  This 
difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  will  never  be  entirely  removed,  but 
might  be,  particularly  if  we  consider  what  is  perfectly  obvious 
now,  although  not  so  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  tramping  class  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  one  of  which  is  the  honest 
working  man.  This  year  in  Massachusetts  we  had  twice  as  many 
tramps  as  we  had  five  years  ago,  and  more  than  we  had  one  year 
ago.  The  increase  was  largely  made  up  of  honest  working  men 
out  of  employment,  sometimes  feeble  in  body  or  mind,  who  had 
been  in  some  steady  employment  and  given  out,  or  the  hard  times 
thrown  them  out  of  work,  and  they  were  seeking  work  in  their 
foolish  way.  Now  if  you  undertake  to  deal  with  that  class  as  if 
criminals  you  inflict  a  great  wrong,  and  will  never  cure  the  evil 
of  vagrancy,  because  that  oppression  comes  from  poverty,  and  you 
can  never  cure  poverty  by  imprisonment.  It  is  impossible,  and 
you  only  make  that  class  worse  by  changing  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  honest  poor  into  the  other  class,  which  is  an  indolent 
troublesome  and  rascally  class.  We  find  an  increased  number  of 
the  vagrant  class,  many  of  whom  are  rascals,  traveling,  some  of 
them  because  poor,  and  some  seeking  opportunities  for  crime. 
Some  of  our  worst  criminals  are  found  in  this  tramping  class,  who 
are  just  as  different  from  the  honest  poor  as  can  be  imagined.  Then 
there  is  an  intermediate  class  which  is  the  hardest  to  deal  with. 
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sometimes  honest  and  sometimes  not,  drunken  persons,  and  habit¬ 
ual  vagrants,  but  the  number  of  honest  poor  is  much  larger.  You 
talk  about  enforcing  your  tramp  law,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  it 
would  do  any  harm,  hut  in  that  you  find  you  have  not  cured  the 
evil.  You  have  driven  a  certain  portion  from  one  region  into 
another  where  it  is  not  enforced.  That  is  our  experience  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  We  have  had  a  law  of  this  kind,  and  wherever 
strictly  enforced  the  vagrant  class  is  decreased,  but  in  a  year  or 
two  they  grow  tired  of  enforcing  it,  and  that  class  returns.  You 
cannot  cure  it  only  as  it  is  enforced  throughout  the  country.  The 
idea  of  the  gentleman  from  Huntingdon,  in  regard  to  a  State 
institution  for  this  class,  strikes  me  as  good.  We  have  a  State 
work-house  originally  intended  chiefly  for  this  class,  and  which 
exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  number  of  tramps.  It  has  been 
used  by  the  local  magistrates  for  the  commitment  of  this  class  of 
persons,  and  we  get  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  tramps  in  that 
way.  A  magistrate  in  the  border  of  the  State  takes  up  a  man  in 
the  State  a  few  hours,  and  sends  him  to  the  State  work-house.  The 
Board  of  Charities  finding  him  there,  if  he  properly  belongs  to 
the  vagrant  class  will  allow  him  to  remain,  but  if  we  find  that  he 
is  simply  an  honest  poor  man,  traveling  through  the  State,  we 
find  out  where  his  friends  or  means  of  support  are,  and  discharge 
him  and  let  him  go  to  that  place ;  sometimes  we  pay  his  fare — 
sometimes  not.  The  only  efficient  remedy  for  the  evil  of  tramp¬ 
ing,  is  to  have  the  means  of  examining  and  classifying  these 
persons,  and  if  you  attempt  to  enforce  a  law  without  regard  to 
persons,  you  will  inflict  so  much  injury  as  to  re-act,  and  you  will 
get  your  law  repealed.  What  you  want  is  the  means  of  bringing 
these  persons  to  the  notice  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  separating 
them  into  the  classes  where  they  properly  belong,  keep  the 
vicious  and  the  vagrant  under  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  as 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Huntingdon,  and  send  the  others 
where  they  will  be  supported  in  an  institution  that  is  not  penal. 
This  is  about  the  result  of  our  observations  in  Massachusetts.  We 
were  suffering  last  year  from  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  tramps.  I  imagine  that  the  present  year  the  number  will  be 
less.  One  reason  why  we  get  so  great  a  number  now  is  because 
we  have  340  cities  and  towns,  and  each  one  makes  a  report  of  all 
the  tramps  in  its  borders,  consequently  we  get  them  reported  many 
times  over.  That  number  I  imagine  will  be  found  considerably 
less  now,  for  the  reason  that  business  fs  a  little  better  and  more 
persons  employed.  A  great  many  of  this  class  have  left.  They 
are  all  heading  toward  Philadelphia,  and  the  police  report  them 
as  having  gone  to  the  Centennial.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  zone 
about  Philadelphia  occupied  by  this  class. 

Dr.  Luther. — The  distinction  of  these  three  classes  was  fully 
made  in  the  bill,  and  it  was  designed  to  apply  only  to  the  profes- 
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sional  tramp,  who  made  that  a  business  for  subsistence,  a  life-long 
pursuit.  I  do  not  think  the  superintendents  have  much  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  them. 

Mr.  Goodale,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York,  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  Convention  to  meet  with  them  at  their  annual 
convention  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  of  June  next. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
County  Alms-house  and  Insane  Asylum. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


CHILDREN  IN  OUR  ALMSHOUSES. 


On  the  subject  of  “Children  in  our  Alms-houses,”  the  following 
paper  was  read  by  Amos  Stauffer,  Escp,  of  Franklin  county: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Guardians  of  the  Poor: 

Believing  this  question  to  be  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  topics  that  has  been  catalogued  for  discussion  by  this  convention, 
I  have  (with  many  misgivings)  prepared,  at  the  request  of  your 
Executive  Committee,  some  views,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention  and 
friendly  criticism,  in  the  hope  that  collectively,  after  due  discussion 
and  interchange  of  opinions,  we  may  arrive  at  some  plan,  simple  and 
practical,  giving  reasonable  assurance  of  good  results,  and  corrective  of 
present  wants  and  evils.  Let  us  avoid,  if  possible,  all  theories,  how¬ 
ever  plausible,  which  form  too  great  innovation  on  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  well  as  measures  which  must 
be  futile  from  expense  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  aim  at  this 
stage  of  our  labors  to  properly  present  before  our  people  and  legisla¬ 
tors  statistically  the  class  under  discussion,  their  present  condition, 
their  capabilities  and  their  wants. 

I  feel  assured  that  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  children  in  our 
almshouses  would  speedily  follow  the  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
wants  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which  your  duties  as  guardians  neces¬ 
sarily  acquaint  you  with.  Yet  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that,  the  demands  of  humanity  and  policy,  as  represented  by  public 
opinion,  for  want  of  such  acquaintance  with  present  evils,  are  now 
satisfied,  by  the  annual  election  of  some  honorable  gentleman  in  our 
many  several  uistricts  as  guardian  of  the  poor.  For  the  aged  and 
feeble,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  and  shelter  the  naked,  perhaps 
the  demands  upon  our  charity  and  civilization  are  duly  answered  by 
our  present  almshouse  system.  It  is  for  the  more  than  one  thousand 
children  who  to-day  are  kept  and  reared  in  enforced  idleness,  ignor¬ 
ance  and  hourly  association  with  pauperism,  that  a  sphere  of  better 
opportunities,  higher  aspirations  and  more  correct  conceptions  of 
man  and  womanhood  is  demanded.  In  short,  the  mere  amelioration 
of  poverty,  although  good  in  itself,  and  having  its  incentive  in  our 
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best  attributes,  yet  when  practiced  in  behalf  of  the  young  and  able- 
bodied  without  recompense  in  whole  or  part,  is  neither  wise  nor 
charitable.  Such  is  the  established  custom.  To-day  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  children  in  our  almshouses  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 
daily  receive  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  not  as  a  charity  at  all;  nor 
need  you  wonder  at  this  conclusion  on  their  part;  for  your  wThole 
policy  towards  them,  past  and  present,  is  a  tacit  admission  that  such 
is  their  normal  condition,  and  that  they  need  neither  toil  nor  spin  ; 
for  lo!  six  mills  have  been  assessed  wherewith  to  feed  and  clothe  you. 

Nor  is  it  alone  this  vicious  education  as  to  their  normal  relation  to 
society  that  demands  their  removal.  The  association  with  matured 
and  depraved  inmates,  with  its  consequent  example,  the  conscious 
debasement  of  pauperism,  the  almost  total  lack  of  all  education  in 
letters  or  morals,  self-reliance  or  manhood,  abandoned  and  ignored 
by  all  our  charity  (food  and  clothing  excepted)  “  a  forgotten  atom  of 
life,  a  spark  of  soul,  emitted  inadvertent  from  the  great  creative 
source,”  burning  unmarked,  and  destined  to  a  pauper  grave ;  or  per¬ 
chance  of  less  passive  mould,  a  god-given  strength  of  will  and  pur¬ 
pose  has  asserted  itself,  and  through  and  by  your  charity,  food, 
clothing  and  a  vicious  education — the  gibbet  is  the  tragic  finger¬ 
board  of  your  charity,  and  to  “  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off.” 
What  is  demanded  in  their  behalf?  To  be  taken  away.  These  children, 
if  ever  to  be  reclaimed  into  good  citizens,  must  be  taken  in  hand 
during  the  docile  years  of  childhood. 

Wretched,  incorrigible,  demoniac  as  any  human  being  may  ever 
have  become,  there  was  &  time  when,  sinless,  a  first  step  in  error  or 
crime,  a  time  of  recall  from  infamy  and  guilt,  as  it  were,  by  the  waving 
of  the  hand.  Society  is  responsible  for  further  neglect;  not  society 
as  an  abstraction,  but  society  as  it  consists  of  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  as  here  assembled.  Their 
wants,  perils  and  necessities  (of  all  others)  are  best  known  by  you, 
and  writh  that  knowledge  comes  your  responsibility. 

Then  the  question  presents  itself  thus :  What  will  you  recommend 
in  their  behalf?  When  should  they  be  taken  ?  What  surroundings, 
education  and  training  should  they  receive?  In  short,  w'hat  is  the 
best  plan,  giving  assurance  of  the  most  good  with  minimum  cost? 

I  confess  that  no  plan  as  yet  has  assumed  definite  outline  in  my 
own  mind,  although  I  strongly  incline  to  the  notion  that  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  soldiers’  orphan  schools,  all  of  which  will  soon  close 
by  limitation,  presents  through  their  organization  and  practical 
working  the  most  direct  and  economical  opportunity  extant  for  the 
establishment  of  one  or  two  industrial  or  “  Schools  of  Trades  ”  for 
these  children.  There  is  a  probability  that  one  or  two  of  the  twenty- 
eight  “  Soldiers’  Orphan  Schools”  could  be  absorbed  by  the  others 
without  serious  inconvenience,  and  that  the  State,  through  2)roper 
legislation,  would  essay  under  the  same  general  management  a  trial. 
Perhaps  there  would  be  as  few  objectionable  features  to  this  plan  as 
any,  if  properly  matured  in  detail. 

In  the  “  Board  of  Public  Charities  ”  you  have  a  most  efficient 
and  available  means  of  visitation  to  the  almshouses,  which  board 
should,  through  proper  legislation,  be  made  competent  and  author¬ 
ized  to  decide  upon  and  send  to  said  schools  all  the  children  in  your 
almshouses  who  give  reasonable  assurance  of  intellectual  vigor  and 
future  usefulness.  The  cost  for  tuition,  boarding  and  clothing  to  be 
paid  by  the  State,  or  perhaps  with  equal  or  more  propriety  by  the 
different  counties  from  whence  sent. 
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The  State  should  provide  the  establishment,  ground  and  buildings, 
and  a  fund  for  the  faculty.  This  plan  could  be  made  infinite  in  variety 
and  extent.  The  school  or  schools  might  be  filled  as  West  Point  Mil¬ 
itary  school  is  now  filled, by  rules  of  examination,  and  eligibility  from 
sections  or  counties,  aud  made  into  a  technical  school  or  schools  of  high 
rank,  and  limited  numbers,  or  graded  schools,  or  in  your  judgment 
framed  for  expansion  to  accommodate  all.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  the 
thirteen  hundred  children  under  discussion,  are  those  under  your  im¬ 
mediate  supervision  in  your  almshouses.  The  last  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  shows  that  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
thousand  children  whose  parents  and  guardians  are  partially  depend¬ 
ent  upon  your  charities,  in  your  “  out-door  relief  lists  ”  for  support. 
Surely  then,  when  expansion  in  this  system  of  schools  has  shown  itself 
advantageous,  the  material  is  at  command. 

While  I  freely  admit  that  in  the  line  of  duty  the  soldiers’  orphans’ 
claims  upon  the  State  are  pre-eminently  first,  I  am  as  free  to  ask  for 
these,  better  opportunities  through  duty  and  State  policy. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  our  admirable  system  of  public  schools  fully 
answers  the  demands  of  these  eleven  thousand  children.  To  a  great 
extent  happily  such  is  the  case.  Yet  the  fact  is  not  unknown  to  any 
of  you  that  our  public  schools  now  are,  and  are  fast  becoming  more 
and  more  such  admirable  schools,  patronized  by  our  best  and  wealthiest 
classes;  that  many  of  these  little  ones  are  ruled  out,  more,  I  believe, 
on  account  of  their  wardrobe  than  their  social  status.  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  or  demerits  in  regard  to  this  class,  you  cannot  close 
your  eyes  to  the  necessities  and  wants  of  the  class  more  directly  under 
consideration,  the  thirteen  hundred  in  your  almshouses.  Few,  indeed, 
of  these  ever  will,  under  present  workings,  receive  any  education  that 
is  at  all  desirable. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  provision  is  made  for  those  through  the  In¬ 
denture  laws.  Doubtless  many  do  find  good  homes,  and  become 
good  citizens.  Yet  I  appeal  to  you,  guardians  of  these  children,  whether 
the  greater  per  centage  of  applications  for  them  come  stamped  with 
apparent  concern,  sympathy,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  or  from 
parties  known  for  these  qualities  ?  Or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  per  cent,  bear  upon  their  face  avarice  and  despotism  often 
hungry  as  the  grave,  the  most  work  for  the  least  pay.  If  this  system 
must  be  continued,  duty  and  policy  demand  that  you  correct,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  some  of  the  evils  in  it.  And  now,  as  to  the  thirteen  hundred  in 
your  almshouses,  whom  a  confiding  public  has  indentured  to  you.  Has 
love  and  sympathy  stamped  itself  upon  your  application  to,  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  discharge  of  office  and  duty?  If  so  you  have  happily 
filled  the  poet’s  ideal  in  a  marvelously  beautiful  picture,  wherein  he 
represents  Abou  Ben  Adhem  awakening  from  “  a  deep  dream  of  peace,” 
and  seeing  “  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room,”  “  an  angel  writing  in 
a  book  of  gold,”  “the  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.” 

“  And  is  mine  one  ?  ”  said  Abou.  “  Nay,  not  so,” 

Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still,  and  said  :  “  I  pray  thee,  then 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.” 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 

And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest  !  ” 

In  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  State  educating  these  children,  I  may 
say  that  if  it  be  true  that  “  the  power  of  a  State  is  in  proportion  to  its 
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population ;  its  population  in  proportion  to  its  plenty ;  its  plenty  in 
proportion  to  its  fertility  and  resources,  and  all  these  in  proportion  to 
its  individual  habits  of  education,  economy,  energy,  happiness,  and 
independence,”  then  let  it  be  done,  and  these  are  the  lessons  and  sur¬ 
roundings  they  require. 

Let  it  be  inculcated  in  their  minds  that  “  rags  and  poverty  are  igno¬ 
rance  and  idleness  on  exhibition.”  That  each  one  of  them  costs  the 
State  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  excess  of  his  or  her  productive  energy, 
for  nursing,  sustenance  and  clothing,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  that  they  are  debtors  to  the  State  for  this  amount  until  they  them¬ 
selves  have  earned  so  much. 

Disabuse  their  minds  at  all  hazards  of  their  almshouse  education, 
i.  e.,  that  pauperism  is  their  normal  condition.  Teach  them  that  pov¬ 
erty  is  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  evil,  there  being  no  physical  law 
necessitating  its  existence. 

Cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness  are  not,  like  death,  an  inevitable  lot. 
The  miseries  and  degradations  incident  to  these  are  no  part  of  the 
eternal  ordinances,  nor  indeed  is  the  bounty  of  God  brought  into  ques¬ 
tion  or  suspicion  by  their  existence.  True,  in  some  all  healthy  appe¬ 
tite  is  cloyed,  and  sickened  by  repletion  ;  while  in  others,  the  stomach 
seems  to  be  a  supernumerary  organ.  Privations  and  suffering  exist, 
but  not  from  the  smallneSS  of  the  sum  total  of  bounteous  nature  at  our 
command,  for  there  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  earth 
for  producing  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance,  comfort  and 
improvement  of  man. 

Illinois  alone  could  furnish  edibles  for  the  nation ;  Alabama  and 
Ohio,  cotton  and  wool  enough  to  clothe  it;  Massachusetts,  Hew  York 
or  Pennsylvania,  enough  machinery  to  manufacture  it,  and  the  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  sufficient  to  keep  every  house  in  the  land 
at  a  temperature  of  65  degrees  for  centuries  to  come.  With  all  this 
great  plenty. 

In  a  land  putting  to  shame  that  promised  the  Hebrews  of  old,  let 
us  stop  a  moment  and  consider  the  ominous  significance  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  convention  whose  whole  business  is  to  deal  with  pauperism. 
Look  at  its  array  of  figures  :  In  almshouses,  6,842  ;  inmates  receiving 
out-door  relief,  17,61 7  ;  receiving  township  relief,  940  ;  Total,  25,399. 
This  is  exclusive  of  5,343  who  are  insane  or  idiotic,  deaf  or  dumb, 
and  blind,  and  an  army  of  tramps  estimated  at  66,000  strong.  Giving 
us  a  grand  total  of  96,742. 

If  this  exhibit  of  present  burdens  upon  the  charities  of  our  people 
is  the  result  of  the  mere  amelioration  plan,  perhaps  a  little  industrial 
education  incorporated  through  your  charities  would  give  better 
results.  The  net  expenditures  as  shown  by  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  “Bureau  of  Statistics”  for  Almshouses' and  outdoor  relief  was 
11,051,013.69. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  charities,  of  which  you  collectively 
are  the  custodians  for  the  State,  I  ask  your  careful  and  best  judgment, 
whether  idleness  and  ignorance  are  not  the  great  feeders  of  this  in¬ 
creasing  throng ? 

If  your  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  then  it  would  logically  follow 
that  a  schooling  in  habits  just  the  reverse,  or  in  other  words,  “Indus¬ 
trial  Education  ”  especially  for  the  regeneration  of  the  children, 
would  suggest  itself  as  the  plan  giving  assurance  of  the  most  ultimate 
good  with  minimum  cost. 

I  hold  it  to  be  good  as  a  rule  that  poverty  is  the  penalty  for  the 
transgression  of  natural  laws,  and  that  such  penalty  is  visited  upon 
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the  offender,  whether  he  is  acquainted  with  the  laws  or  not.  So  it  is 
of  the  laws  of  our  being — the  child  who  helplessly  and  ignorantly 
hills  into  the  fire  will  as  certainly  be  consumed  as  the  Hindoo  devotee 
who  leaps  into  it  for  self-destruction.  The  stolen  victim  and  the 
ruthless  kidnapper  are  alike  drowned  in  the  foundering  of  the  slave 
ship  at  sea.  The  law  is  universal  Verity,  the  way  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor  is  hard. 

The  necessity  then  for  the  most  intelligent  direction  in  your  chari¬ 
ties  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  In  view  of  this,  I  now  ask  your 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  claims  urged  in  behalf  of  education  by  emi¬ 
nent  educators,  and  those  which  a  few  years  of  official  connection 
with  public  schools  have  impressed  upon  my  own  mind  ;  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  our  form  of  government ;  its  value  as  a  measure  of  political 
economy  ;  its  economic  value  ;  its  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  men ; 
its  merits  in  suppressing  vice  and  crime,  and  its  elevating  power,  and 
the 

REMINISCENCES  OP  EDUCATION. 

In  a  republic,  ignorance  is  a  crime  and  a  fruitful  source  of  danger. 
In  times  past  “  one  prodigy  of  genius  in  an  age  answered  the  demands 
of  humanity,”  and  sufficed  to  govern  the  masses.  So,  in  times  past  the 
law  prescribed  the  actions  and  shaped  the  wills  of  the  multitude  ; 
here  the  will  of  the  multitude  prescribes  and  shapes  the  law.  As 
President  Grant  has  put  it,  “  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the 
land;”  and  he  might  have  added,  whether  that  will  reads  the  law, 
the  constitution  or  the  moral  code  backward  or  forward.  Our  legisla¬ 
tors,  statesmen  and  politicians  study  the  will  of  the  people,  just  as  a 
natural  philosopher  studies  a  volcano,  not  with  any  expectation  of 
doing  aught  to  the  volcano,  but  to  see  what  the  volcano  is  about  to 
do  to  them.  That  political  economy  or  State  craft  which  busies  itself 
about  capital  and  labor,  supply  and  demand,  per  cent,  and  discount, 
tariff  and  free  trade,  resumption  and  constitutional  amendments,  and 
investigating  committees,  and  leaves  out  of  account  the  element  of 
mental  and  skilled  industrial  development,  is  naught  but  stupendous 
folly. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  arts  in  political  economy  is,  “  to  change  a 
consumei  into  a  producer,  and  the  next  greatest  is  to  increase  the 
producer’s  producing  power  ” — an  end  to  be  attained  by  increasing 
his  intelligence.  For  mere  delving,  an  entirety  ignorant  workman  is 
but  little  better  than  a  hog,  which  he  so  much  resembles  in  his  appe¬ 
tites,  but  greatly  surpasses  in  his  powers  of  mischief. 

Its  economic  value  and  effects  upon  the  fortunes  of  men.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  shown,  by  most  exhaustive  statistics,  that  a  good 
common  school  education  adds  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  to  a  man’s  morey 
making  power.  Those  youths  who  are  skeptical  to  this  fact  now,  will 
find  in  the  keen  rivalry  of  manhood  for  place,  and  fortune,  others 
who  by  nature  are  their  equals,  and  when  the  odds  of  education  and 
discipline  are  enlisted  in  their  favor,  the  former  have  no  chance  at  all. 
With  few  exceptions  we  are  all  laborers,  and  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  we  eat  our  bread.  Yet  many  of  us  lose  sight  of  a  partnership, 
which  should  exist  in  every  labor,  and  we  forget  our  dual  character 
of  mind  and  muscle.  The  only  capital  this  partnership  requires  to 
make  it  rate  A  No.  1,  in  any  labor  market  in  the  world,  at  the  most 
lucrative  wages,  maybe  summed  up  in  a  few  words:  The  intelligence 
of  an  employer,  and  the  muscle  of  a  laborer  united  in  the  same 
person. 

To  illustrate  the  relative  amount  of  capital  furnished  by  each  part- 
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ner  in  some  of  the  operations  of  life,  take  a  French  experiment — “A 
block  of  squared  granite  weighing  1,000  pounds  required  a  force  of 
750  pounds  to  move  it  along  the  floor  of  the  quarry,  on  a  floor  of  plank 
650,  on  3  inch  rollers  30  pounds,  on  a  modern  railroad  about  4  pounds. 
So  we  have  in  this  partnership,  min'd  contributing  190  shares  to  1 
share  of  muscle.  More  than  this,  it  has  'demonstrated  how  nearly 
synonymous  is  freight  and  friction.”  I  quote  from  Chancellor  Woods: 

“  75  cents  for  iron  ore,  made  into  bar  iron  will  sell  for  §5 ;  horse 
shoes,  §10.50  ;  table  knives.  §180;  fine  needles,  $6,800 ;  shirt  buttons, 
$29,480;  watch  springs,  $200,000  ,  hair  springs,  $400,000 ;  pallet  arbors, 
$2,577,595.”  In  this  operation  mind,  so  to  speak,  furnishes  all  the 
capital  for  the  difference  between  21  million  dollars,  and  seventy- 
five  cents  represents  but  little  muscle.  Any  sturdy  firm  of  muscle 
and  mind  (for  these  arethecheap  laborers,  hewers  of  wood  and  draw¬ 
ers  of  water_)  for  75  cents,  will  hammer  the  $5  worth  of  bar  iron  into 
anvil  dust,  a  product  about  as  closely  allied  to  hair  springs,  as  the 
laborers  are  to  each  other. 

Again,  this  latter  firm  tire  of  manufacturing  anvil  dust,  and  go 
mining  for  coal,  after  spending  all  their  substance,  without  any  return, 
they  borrowed  a  work  on  Geology,  and  find  that  the  stratum  where 
they  began  to  excavate  belongs  to  a  formation  lower  down  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  series  than  coal  ever  is,  or  according  to  the  constitution  of  things, 
ever  can  be  found.  A  savage  may  learn  to  swim  and  cross  a  river 
with  a  dozen  pounds  upon  his  back.  If  he  invents  a  cutting  instru¬ 
ment,  he  can  use  a  log  .for  a  float,  and  a  branch  for  a  paddle,  and 
may  thus  transport  many  times  the  former  weight,  many  times  the 
former  distance. 

If  he  hollows  out  his  log  he  increases  its  tonnage,  and  by  sharpen¬ 
ing  its  ends  it  will  cleave  the  water  more  easily  and  swiftly.  More 
intelligence,  and  he  frames  several  trees  together  and  makes  a  raft; 
by  using  knees  of  timber  instead  of  straight  pieces,  and  filling  up  the 
spaces  between  them  so  as  to  make  them  water-tight,  he  brinsrs  his 
rude  raft  into  ship-shape.  More  intelligence  develops  improvements 
upon  hull  below,  and  rigging  above,  and  for  results,  the  proud  mer¬ 
chantman  ready  to  be  wafted  by  the  winds  from  continent  to  conti¬ 
nent.  Surely  a  marvelous  achievement.  We  have  more  than  lost 
the  savage,  in  developing  the  intelligent  workman  and  ship-builder. 
It  implies  a  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  a  hundred  other  sciences. 
But  the  end  is  not  yet.  As  the  roller  of  the  quarry  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  necessitated  the  railroad,  so  the  canoe,  the  raft,  and  the  merchant¬ 
man  were  alike  unsatisfactory  to  the  skilled  workman,  and  adventurous 
naval  architect.  He  frames  iron  arms  for  his  ship,  and  for  oars,  affixes 
iron  wheels  capable  of  swift  revolution,  and  stronger  than  the  tem¬ 
pest.  Into  iron  walled  cavities  in  her  bosom,  he  puts  iron  organs  of 
massive  structure  and  strength,  and  insoluble  by  fire. 

Within  these  he  kindles  a  volcano;  and  like  a  sentient,  rational 
existence,  this  wonderful  creation  of  his  hands  cleaves  oceans,  breasts 
tides,  defies  tempests,  and,  per  scheduled  time,  carries  its  living,  jubi¬ 
lant  freight  around  the  world.  Take  away  intelligent  education  from 
the  ship-builder,  and.  that  miracle  of  human  art,  the  steam  ship,  falls 
back  into  a  floating  log,  the  log  itself  is  lost,  and  the  savage  swimmer 
with  his  dozen  pounds  alone  remains.  And  so  it  is  in  the  whole  circle 
of  human  endeavor. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact,  and  settles  a  long-vexed  question,  why  the 
mechanical  and  useful  arts,  those  arts  which  have  done  so  much  to 
civilize  mankind,  and  which  have  given  comforts  and  luxuries  to  the 
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common  laborer  of  the  present  day,  such  as  kings  and  queens  could 
not  command  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  made  no  progress,  is  that  the 
labor  of  the  world  was  performed  by  ignorant  men.  As  soon  as  some 
considerable  degree  of  intelligence,  that  is  education,  dawned  upon 
the  workman,  a  corresponding,  improvement  in  his  work  followed. 

For  the  creation  of  a  wealthy  people  or  state,  intelligence,  then,  is 
the  grand  condition. 

When  we  compare  different  generations  with  each  other,  say  30,  .50, 
or  100  years  ago,  with  to-day,  the  diversity  is  so  great  that  all  must  see 
it.  But  we  often  fail  to  note  that  there  is  the  same  kind  of  difference 
between  fellow-laborers,  working  side  by  side  in  the  same  shop.  The 
measure  of  that  one’s  intelligence  was  the  knowledge  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Of  this  one  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  present.  Their  pro¬ 
ducts  will  come  out  stamped  and  labeled  all  over  accordingly.  That 
inferior  in  quality  and  quantity.  This  superior  in  both.  That  belongs 
to  a  past  age — this  to  the  present.  The  lessons  of  history,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  nature  itself,  prove  that  an  ignorant  people  not  only  are, 
but  must  be  a  poor  people-  Destitute  of  sagacity,  and  providence,  and, 
of  course,  competency  and  comfort.  No  richness  of  soil  or  climate, 
no  facilities  for  commerce,  no  stores  of  gold  or  diamonds,  coal  or  oil, 
garnered  in  the  treasure  chambers  of  the  earth,  can  confer  even  world¬ 
ly  prosperity  upon  an  ignorant  people.  So  no  inhospitality  of  climate 
or  soil,  no  famine  of  gold  or  diamonds,  coal  or  oil,  can  manacle  the  ir¬ 
resistible  onward  and  upward  progress  of  an  intelligent  people.  I 
allude  to  Massachusetts,  of  which  the  poet  has  pointed  his  satire,  by 
cataloguing  her  “  native  productions — granite  and  ice.” 

The  ignorant  pearl  divers  do  not  wear  the  pearls  they  win  ;  the 
diamond  hunters  are  not  ornamented  by  the  gems  they  find ;  the 
miners  of  silver  and  gold  are  not  enriched  by  the  metals  they  dig  ; 
the  toilers  on  the  most  luxuriant  soils  are  not  filled  with  the  harvests 
they  gather.  All  the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth,  whether  min¬ 
eral  or  vegetable,  wherever  found  or  gathered,  will  quickly,  as  by 
some  magic  and  resistless  attraction,  make  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  intelligent.  Spain  has  within  a  few  centuries  owned  as  much 
gold  and  silver  as  all  the  nations  of  Europe  combined  ;  yet  poor,  in¬ 
deed,  are  the  people  who  have  less  than  they. 

Let  whoever  will  sow  the  seed  or  gather  the  fruit,  intelligence  will 
consume  the  banquet.  Go  to  Philadelphia  and  sit  down  an  hour  be¬ 
side  the  stone  hatchet,  the  flint-headed  arrow,  the  stick  burned  at 
the  end  and  sharpened  into  a  spear,  and  the  belt  of  wampum,  a  na¬ 
tion’s  whole  exposition.  Then  look  at  the  Corliss  engine  and  its 
driven  machinery;  then  at  the  Krupp  steel  gun,  and  the  United 
States  exhibit,  and  our  collection  of  coins  and  paper  money,  and  then 
go  home  ;  you  have  made  a  good  investment.  The  poverty  and  rude¬ 
ness  of  the  one,  compared  with  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  other, 
represents  more  than  a  vast  and  wonderful  intellectual  power  and 
superiority  between  such  extremes.  It  bridges  centuries  of  time, 
mines  of  slate  and  pencil,  mountains  of  chalk,  spelling-books  and 
readers — they  have  not  sprung  into  sudden  existence  and  present 
perfection  by  one  mighty  effort  of  creative  genius 

No.  The  magic  talisman,  the  key  to  the  great  enigma  involved  in 
our  exhibit,  in  our  first  centennial,  is  simply  the  rude  school-house 
erected,  amid  winter  and  storm,  about  Plymouth  Rock.  However, 
granting  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  value  of  education,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  yet  any  tribute  to  such  worth,  however  well  deserved,  is  still  the 
faintest  note  of  praise  wlii  cli  can  be  uttered  in  honor  of  so  noble  a  theme. 
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The  value  of  education  in  suppressing  vice  and  crime,  and  in  chris¬ 
tianizing  a  people,  is  unquestionably  of  first  importance,  but  this 
paper  is  getting  too  long  for  extended  remark.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
without  an  intelligent  sense  of  the  inviolability  of  property,  your 
deeds  are  waste  paper. 

Without  it  the  sacredness  of  person  and  life  is  not  understood, 
and  you  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  watch-dog,  whose  baying  is  to 
be  silenced  that  your  house  may  be  the  more  conveniently  plundered. 
Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  all  ideas  of 
general  education,  and  almost  all  correct  notions  concerning  it,  had 
died  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  A  gloomy  and  terrible  perio  1  suc¬ 
ceeded,  which  lasted  a  thousand  years,  (almost  the  sixth  part  of  the 
past  duration  of  man). 

Approaching  this  period  from  the  side  of  antiquity,  or  going  back 
to  view  it  from  our  own  age,  we  come,  as  it  were,  to  the  borders  of  a 
great  “  Gulf  of  Despair.”  Gazing  down  from  the  brink  of  this  re¬ 
morseless  abyss,  we  behold  a  spectacle  resembling  rather  the  maddest 
orgies  of  demons,  than  the  deeds  of  men.  Oppression  usurped  the 
civil  throne.  Persecution  seized  upon  the  holy  altar.  Rulers  de¬ 
manded  the  unconditional  submission  of  body  and  soul,  and  sent 
forth  ministers  of  fire  and  sword  to  destroy  what  they  could  not  en¬ 
slave.  Innocence  changed  places  with  guilt,  and  bore  all  its  penalties. 

Even  remorse  seems  to  have  died  from  out  the  souls  of  men.  High 
as  the  royal  castle  rose  in  the  air,  so  deep  beneath  were  excavated 
the  dungeons  of  the  victim,  into  which  hope  never  came.  By  the 
shadow  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  was  built  the  Inquisition ;  and 
all  who  would  not  enter  the  former,  and  bow  the  soal  in  homage  to 
men,  were  doomed  bv  the  latter  to  have  the  body  broken  or  burned. 
Zoology  has  yet  to  discover  the  species  of  animals  so  vile,  wretched, 
and  demoniacal,  that  does  not  put  to  shame  the  actions  of  ignorant 
men,  who  with  thumb-screw,  rack  and  fagot,  have  left  their  bloody 
record  on  the  past.  The  reminiscences  of  education  are  invaluable  in 
the  study  of  these  terrible  and  almost  incomprehensible  horrors. 

These  centuries  have  been  falsely  called  the  dark  ages ;  thev  are 
not  dark  ;  they  glare  out  more  conspicuously  than  any  other  ages  of 
the  world  ;  but  alas!  they  glare  with  infernal  fires. 

Equity,  virtue  and  benevolence  are  the  fruits  of  highly  trained  rea¬ 
son  and  judgment,  as  they  are  the  foundation  of  that  Christianity 
which  to-day  holds  the  fortunes  of  the  world  in  its  imperial  grasp. 

In  conclusion, I  have  only  to  say  of  the  past,  we  have  neither  option 
nor  alternative,  but  the  future  presents  itseif  to  us  as  an  infinite  of 
possibilities;  and  for  the  great  purposes  of  duty  and  happiness,  to¬ 
morrow  is  in  the  control  of  the  weakest  of  men,  as  yesterday  is  be¬ 
yond  the  dominion  of  all. 

Most  hopefully  may  we  look  forward  in  our  State’s  career,  when 
we  recall  the  fact  that  her  expenditures  for  education  last  year  were 
nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  about  twenty-four  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  school  property.  Parental  in  government,  and  more, 
and  as  the  years  roll  by  substituting  prevention  for  remedy  and  re¬ 
wards  tor  merits;  so  let  us  in  our  capacity  endeavor  to  make  industry 
the  antidote  for  poverty,  and  arrest  vice  and  crime  by  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Longinus,  the  rhetorician,  quotes  from  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  what  he  calls  the  sublimest  passage  ever  ut¬ 
tered — “  God  said,  1  iet  there  be  light,’  and  there  was  light.”  Mag¬ 
nificent  indeed  was  the  material  creation,  when,  from  the  centre  of 
black  immensity  of  ancient  night,  above,  beneath,  on  every  side, 
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swift,  bounding,  silent  light,  penciled  splendor  through  the  deep 
abyss  of  space.  But  only  in  the  beginning,  when  “  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,”  did  He  say,  “let  there  be  light.”  Whenever 
a  human  soul  is  born  into  the  world  its  Creator  stands  over  it.  and 
again  pronounces  the  same  sublime  fiat,  “Let  there  be  light.” 

Amos  Stouffer. 

The  following  paper  on  the  same  subject,  ivas  read  by  R.  D. 
McGonnigle,  of  Allegheny : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention:  This  subject  is  one 
worthy  of  our  fullest  and  most  careful  consideration,  and  about  which 
I  think  we  cannot  talk  or  write  too  much. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  many  evils  of 
keeping  in  our  Almshouses  the  children  who  are  dependent  for  their 
support  upon  the  Poor  Districts  of  the  State.  The  experience  of  each 
one  of  you,  has  doubtless  shown  that  an  Almshouse  is  a  very  unsuit¬ 
able  place  in  which  to  rear  and  educate  our  children.  In  these  In¬ 
stitutions  they  are  surrounded  by  degrading  and  vicious  influences 
which  are  corrupting  to  both  body  and  soul ;  being  quick  to  imitate, 
the  little  ones  soon  fall  into  ineradicable  habits  of  idleness,  which 
soon  prepare  them  for  a  life  of  pauperism  and  crime.  Their  moral 
and  religious  training  is  in  most  cases  almost  entirely  neglected,  and 
their  secular  education  is  of  the  scantiest  and  most  superficial  kind. 
Their  self  respect  is  in  time  almost  wholly  extinguished,  and  their 
prolonged  residence  in  an  almshouse  leaves  a  stain  upon  them  that 
will  cling  throughout  their  whole  after  life. 

The  habits  of  a  majority  of  the  adult  inmates  of  these  institutions 
have  generally  been  of  a  drunken,  profligate,  and  vicious  character, 
and  to  keep  our  children  associating  with  them,  as  they  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be,  no  matter  how  well  guarded,  is  sure  to  exert  a  baneful  influ¬ 
ence  upon  them  and  their  growing  intellects,  poisoned  by  vulgar  and 
obscene  expressions.  Hearing  the  recital  of  the  past  experiences  by 
the  elder  inmates,  and  of  the  causes  that  brought  them  to  pauperism, 
will  soon  put  them  on  the  downward  road  to  ruin.  If  they  are  of 
dull,  sensuous  natures,  they  soon  become  degraded  and  confirmed 
paupers.  If  quick  to  learn,  they  eventually  merge  into  the  criminal 
classes.  “Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines,”  and  if  a  child 
be  condemned  to  spend  a  portion  of  its  early  days  in  an  almshouse, 
its  future  life  and  character  are  marked  out;  it  not  only  has  a 
bad  effect  upon  them  morally,  but  it  also  breaks  them  down  physi¬ 
cally.  They  lose  their  independence,  self  reliance  and  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  support  themselves.  They  learn  in  their  infancy  that 
our  almshouses  are  for  the  support  of  the  dependent  class  and  having 
left  the  institution  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  they  succumb  to  the 
first  adversity,  and  immediately  apply  for  readmission,  while  if  they 
had  never  been  inmates,  the  thought  of  applying  for  admission  to 
an  almshouse,  to  be  supported  by  the  public,  would  be  regarded  with 
scorn  and  horror.  They  would  then  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
some  employment,  whereby  they  could  support  themselves,  and 
would  go  to  the  almshouse  as  a  last  and  only  resort  for  sustenance. 
We  are  thus  rearing  criminals  to  infest  society,  and  an  army  of  pau¬ 
pers  to  be  supported  by  the  public  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
manhood  and  womanhood.  “Once  in  an  almshouse  always  in  an 
almshouse,”  is  an  old  adage,  and  the  truthfulness  of  it  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  at  any  greater  length. 

I  heard  recently  from  good  authority  of  an  institution  in  an  adjoin- 
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ing  State  in  which  the  children  suffered  from  sore  eyes,  to  the  extent 
that  several  of  them  became  almost  if  not  entirely  blind.  They  had 
contracted  through  the  use  of  towels  a  loathsome  disease,  which  was 
brought  into  the  institution  by  an  adult.  My  informant  stated  that 
it  was  thought  there  could  be  no  communication  in  this  institution 
between  the  children  and  adults,  but  this  sad  result  shows  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  maintain  an  entire  separation  of  the  children 
and  the  adults  at  the  same  institution.  The  loss  of  sight  would  prove 
a  sad  misfortune  to  the  unfortunate  little  ones  under  our  care,  and  a 
graver  responsibility  to  their  guardians;  but  when  we  consider  that 
in  this  case  their  whole  system  was  polluted  with  a  foul  poison,  which 
may  entail  suffering  even  on  a  future  generation,  then  the  result  be¬ 
comes  yet  more  alarming  to  themselves,  and  the  responsibility  still 
more  grave  to  their  guardians. 

But  what  remedy  is  there  for  the  evil?  is  the  question  which 
claims  our  consideration.  Its  successful  solution  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  our  sister  State,  New  York.  Three  years  ago  New  York 
sheltered  some  800  children  in  its  almshouses  and  poorhouses.  Their 
experience  was  similar  to  our  own  ;  they  went  industriously  to  work 
to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Through  the  kindly  influences 
and  noble  work  of  a  convention  of  a  similar  character  to  this,  held 
(I  think)  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  providing  for  the  removal  of  their  800 
little  ones  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen  years  to  orphan 
asylums  or  homes  in  private  families.  The  act  provides  that  the 
poor  district  to  which  the  child  belongs  shall  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
for  its  support  per  week  while  there,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  them  places  in  private  families  where  they  will  be  trained 
up  in  a  proper  manner.  Another  clause  sets  forth  that  the  child  shall 
be  placed  in  orphan  asylums  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as 
their  parents  may  be.  Under  the  influence  of  this  law  the  offspring 
of  indigent  people  in  the  Empire  State  are  properly  cared  for,  and 
not  a  child  can  be  found  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen  years 
in  an  almshouse  within  the  limits  of  that  great  State.  Second  in  the 
numbers  of  her  population  and  in  the  extent  of  her  natural  resources, 
the  Keystone  State  should  be  the  next  to  adopt  this  humane  and 
beneficial  treatment  of  her  pauper  children.  In  our  orphan  asylums 
the  unfortunate  little  ones  will  have  kind  and  careful  attendants  to 
minister  to  their  wants.  They  will  be  properly  educated, and  have  the 
amusements,  pleasures  and  attentions  that  all  children  require.  They 
will  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  being  watched  over  and  cared  for, 
that  they  are  thought  of,  and  their  present  as  well  as  future  welfare 
considered. 

The  general  character  of  the  asylum  will  be  above  that  of  an  alms¬ 
house,  and  when  they  go  out  into  the  w'orld,  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
say  where  they  were  reared  and  educated,  as  they  would,  hesitate  to 
tell  a  stranger  who  might  inquire  as  to  their  past  life,  that  they  had 
been  reared  in  an  almshouse.  Persons  wishing  to  adopt  a  child  al¬ 
ways  prefer  (so  far  as  my  experience  goes)  an  inmate  of  an  orphan 
asylum,  to  a  child  that  had  been  reared  in  an  almshouse.  Thus  bet¬ 
ter  homes  can  be  secured  for  them  and  the  Keystone  State 
need  never  be  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  her  dependent  chil¬ 
dren  are  supported. 

Our  poor  districts  would  gain  financially  by  the  adoption  of  this  pol¬ 
icy.  The  expenses  of  removal  and  supporting  the  children  would  not 
be  a  very  large  sum,  perhaps  not  exceed  the  expenses  of  supporting 
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them  in  our  almshouses,  and  society  would  be  the  gainer  in  the  end. 
The  dependent  children,  reared  under  such  kindly  influences,  will 
grow  up  self-supporting  and  useful  citizens  of  the  community,  instead 
of  becoming  depraved  paupers  and  hardened  criminals  like  their  pa¬ 
rents  before  them,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  present.  They  will,  in 
short,  become  producers  instead  of  consumers,  (at  least  in  a  majority 
of  cases),  which  is  the  exact  object  to  be  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  earnestly  request  that  this  convention  do  some¬ 
thing  to  eradicate  this  evil,  and  that  you  take  this  home,  not  to  your 
intellects,  but  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  right ;  not  as  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  the  preservation  of  human  lives  and  souls. 

Let  us  have  a  similar  act  to  that  of  New  York  prepared  for  our  own 
State.  This  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  claim¬ 
ing  our  consideration,  and  demands  the  most  prompt  attention.  Al¬ 
low  me  then  to  suggest  that  the  attention  of  his  Excellency,  Governor 
Hartranft,  be  called  to  this  necessity,  and  let  him  be  requested  to 
mention  it  in  his  next  annual  message  to  our  Legislature. 

It  would  then  be  brought  to  their  notice  in  an  official  manner,  and 
we  might  hope  to  accomplish  our  desired  object. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  D.  McGonnigle. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  on  being  introduced  to  the  convention  said: 

Mr.  Chairman: — This  convention  is  similar  to  an  educational 
meeting,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  myself,  and  fancied  that  I 
was,  instead  of  being  amongst  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  amongst 
the  Directors  of  the  School.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  formed 
this  association,  and  do  not  know  who  organized  the  idea.  (V  oices — 
McGonnigle) !  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  Board  of 
Charities,  or  possibly  to  the  tramps,  but  I  learn  now  from  these 
gentlemen.  I  trust  if  you  have  not  already  made  provision  for 
holding  annual  sessions  you  will  do  so,  and  while  you  may  not  yet 
have  passed  through  the  consideration  of  questions  with  reference 
to  how  to  take  care  of  and  feed  this  pauper  class,  and  get  as  much 
work  out  of  them  as  you  can,  that  you  will  pass  to  the  question 
of  pauperism  itself,  its  causes  and  remedies.  That  is  the  great 
question  before  the  American  people  to-day.  It  has  not  assumed 
the  importance  it  has  in  England  and  the  Old  World,  but  it  is  fast 
assuming  it,  and  the  great  question  before  our  people  will  be  as  to 
what  are  the  causes  of  pauperism.  It  is  a  disease  that  is  fastening 
itself  on  the  body  politic,  and  it  is  for  you  and  men  like  you  to 
inquire  into  its  cause,  trace  it  down  to  its  roots,  and  if  possible  to 
do  what  may  be  done  to  eradicate  an  evil  that  is  growing  greater 
every  day.  I  think  the  next  century  will  be  characterized  by  a 
deeper  study  of  social  questions  and  of  living  than  the  past.  Our 
country  ran  itself,  during  the  past  century ;  mistakes  rectified  them¬ 
selves,  but  I  take  it  that  the  country  is  growing  so  large  and 
populous  that  our  statesmen  and  citizens  will  have  to  look  a  little 
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deeper  into  questions  belonging  to  social  science  and  the  science 
of  living  well;  questions  that  surround  pauperism  and  crime, 
health,  education,  money  and  labor.  These  sir,  are  some  of  the 
questions  our  statesmen— if  we  grow  them— in  this  country  will 
be  compelled  in  the  future  to  grapple  with.  And  from  these  hints 
you  will  see  what  a  field  opens  before  a  body  like  that  assembled 
here.  I  rejoice  as  a  friend  of  education  and  as  a  Pennsylvanian, 
that  this  body  of  men  who  are  taking  care  of  the  poor  of  our  State 
are  meeting  together,  hoping  that  your  meetings  will  be  annual, 
and  that  you  will  take  up  in  earnest  some  of  these  great  questions 
which  relate  to  the  department  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

But,  as  I  understand  it,  you  are  here  to  consider  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  subject  of  children  in  our  alms-houses,  and  I  learn  from 
the  valuable  paper  here  read,  that  there  are  1,300  children  in  the 
alms-houses  of  our  State,  and  I  take  it  these  statistics  are  correct. 
If  these  children  are  to  remain  there  how  are  we  to  treat  them  ? 
First.  It  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible  separated 
from  the  other  pauper  population  and  kept  by  themselves.  I 
know  the  custom  has  been  generally  for  them  to  mix  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  with  the  pauper  population  of  the  alms-houses.  This  moral 
prison  will  produce  the  effect  that  the  writer  of  the  second  paper 
has  indicated  ;  and  yet  that  was  the  custom  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
poor-houses  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  the  children  have  to  remain 
there  I  beg  that  they  may  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  by 
themselves  ;  at  least  in  a  separate  department. 

Now,  with  reference  to  their  instruction.  Of  course  they  should 
be  well  instructed,  and  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  kind  of  instruction  now  given  in  the  “Kinder  Gartens.”  A 
proper  instruction  can  begin  at  two  or  three  years  of  age,  while  it 
cultivates  the  mind,  employs  the  hand,  and  is  a  kind  of  play  and 
instruction  mingled  together.  I  am  quite  sure  if  these  children 
are  to  remain  in  alms-houses  at  this  age  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
for  them  is  this  system  of  instruction,  and  the  employment  of 
teachers  that  can  impart  it,  thus  mingling  play  with  instruction 
at  this  tender  age.  It  is  not  learning  grammar  or  arithmetic,  but 
intellectual  culture  mingled  with  play,  cultivating  the  hand,  the 
head  and  heart  altogether  in  a  child-like  way,  comporting  with 
child  nature  and  its  development. 

But  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
instruction  of  the  alms-house  is  of  an  industrial  character;  and  I 
am  beginning  to  think  we  will  have  to  introduce  in  all  our  schools, 
public  as  well  as  those  of  the  charitable  institutions,  this  indus¬ 
trial  feature  to  a  large  extent.  In  the  Old  World  this  has  been 
done.  There  is  not  a  school  in  Sweden  where  the  boys  and  gilds 
are  not  taught  to  labor;  and  also  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the 
countries  of  Europe  generally ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  children  going  to  our  common  schools,  had  not  better 
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take  a  half  day  in  studying  grammar,  geography,  &c.,  and  the 
other  half  learning  to  work  in  wood,  stone  and  iron.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  will  not  be  compelled  in  this  country  to  connect  in¬ 
dustrial  schools  with  our  public  shools,  in  which  our  boys  and  girls 
can  learn  to  work.  Mere  intellectual  instruction  does  not  make 
good  citizens,  and  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  this  tendency  to  school 
them  for  becoming  ageuts  or  salesmen,  or  something  of  that  kind; 
seeking  some  light  employment.  There  is  not  a  vacancy  in  a 
clerkship  that  we  do  not  have  hundreds  of  applications  for,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
connected  this  industrial  system  with  our  common  schools.  I  want 
every  Pennsylvania  boy  or  girl,  I  don’t  care  if  their  father  is  a 
millionaire,  to  learn  to  work ;  and  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  be 
a  good  citizen  who  does  not  learn  to  work.  That  is  the  kind  of 
educational  doctrine  I  am  going  to  proclaim  more  than  in  the 
past,  because  I  see  how  it  is  working  in  the  Old  World.  But  even 
if  a  question  in  these  there  can  be  none  in  our  alms-houses.  They 
must  earn  their  living  by  work,  and  is  it  not  possible  to  introduce 
some  elements  of  labor  in  a  simple  Avay.  They  do  it  in  the  Old 
AY  orld.  AVhy  not  here?  And  in  addition  to  the  school  why  not 
have  a  shop  Avhere  the  children  may  be  taught  handy-work.  In 
all  the  schools  of  Paris  they  set  apart  one  day  in  the  Aveek  for  the 
girls  to  sew  and  the  boys  to  learn  to  work,  and,  surely  this  can  be 
done  here  as  Avell  as  there ;  and  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  alms¬ 
houses  if  we  are  to  continue  the  children  in  them. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Ave  had  instruction  in  the  alms-houses, 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  county  and  school  officers  to  the  fact, 
and  asked  them  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  do  something  for  them.  I 
gathered  up  the  statistics  of  the  number  in  this  State  in  which  there 
were  children  instructed,  and  ten  years  ago  there  were  not  five 
counties  in  the  State  that  had  ever  introduced  any  regular  system 
of  instruction  in  their  alms-houses.  About  that  time  this  Board 
of  Charities  Avas  established,  Avith  which  I  had  a  little  to  do,  and  I 
sent  over  to  a  Massachusetts  gentleman,  avIio  I  am  happy  to  see  is 
here — Mr.  Sanborn— for  their  reports,  and  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  largest  hearted  men  that  Pennsylvania  ever  had,  Dr. 
AVorthiugton,  then  a  Senator,  Avho  introduced  that  resolution  into 
the  legislature  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  Aveshould 
not  have  a  Board  of  Public  Charities  in  this  State.  I  was  appointed 
on  that  committee,  and  in  discharging  the  duty  of  visiting  the  poor 
in  these  alms-houses,  I  found  one  in  connection  with  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  alms-house,  one  in  Allegheny  county,  one  just  started  in 
Chester  county.  Lancaster  county  was  sending  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Children’s  Home.  Dauphin  county  and  others  have 
established  schools  since  that  time,  in  connection  with  the  alms¬ 
houses.  I  endorse  the  idea  fully  represented  by  these  gentlemen, 
and  promise  that  what  little  influence  I  may  have  with  the  legis- 
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lature,  I  will  give  it  heartily  to  the  securing  of  the  passage  of  a 
bill  as  indicated  here,  if  you  take  that  action.  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  do  it  either  by  establishing  Homes  for  friendless  children,  or 
the  State  must  do  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  New  York.  That  is 
the  question  for  you  ;  either  County  Homes,  or  ask  the  State  to 
establish  several  institutions  of  this  character. 

You  will  find  a  great  many  more  neglected  children  outside  of 
the  alms-houses  than  inside.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  thousands 
to-day  growing  up  in  poverty,  destitution  and  crime ;  and  I  can 
take  you  here,  within  a  half  dozen  squares  of  this,  and  find  chil¬ 
dren  growing  up  in  the  same  way,  as  poor  as  those  at  the  alms¬ 
houses,  and  also  in  Reading  and  Harrisburg,  and  all  over  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  I  have  calculated  that  there  are  at  least  15,000 
children  growing  up  in  this  State  without  attending  any  schools 
whatever,  or  obtaining  the  least  education  except  that  of  the 
streets,  and  75,000  in  the  State  who  are  growing  up  with  very 
little  education,  a  mere  smattering  of  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic.  It  takes  more  education  than  that  to  grow  up  good  citizens 
of  this  State,  the  kind  of  men  and  women  to  be  proud  of.  In  some 
of  the  States  they  make  a  test  of  voting  to  read  a  little  and  write 
their  names,  but  it  takes  more  to  make  a  full-grown  American 
citizen  than  the  mere  elements  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  I  tell  the  people  of  this  good  old  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  these  children  of  ours  must  learn  something  more  than 
the  mere  elements  of  these  studies. 

Go  to  the*  penitentiaries  and  you  will  find  few  there  entirely 
ignorant  and  quite  a  large  number  that  can  read  and  write  a  little. 
In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred,  and 
scarcely  one  in  500  that  can  be  said  to  be  a  well  educated  man.  It 
is  not  well  educated  men  that  become  criminals  and  paupers.  The 
heart  must  be  educated  as  wrell  as  the  head,  and  the  man  whose 
head  only  is  educated  is  only  a  half  man,  and  hardly  that;  you 
must  educate  your  poor  outside  of  the  alms-house  as  well  as  in  it ; 
in  the  highways  and  byways,  as  well  as  in  the  great  cities.  These 
children  that  are  now  friendless,  destitute  and  ignorant,  must  be 
placed  in  such  institutions  as  contemplated  by  my  friend  from 
Allegheny  county,  not  only  the  1,300  in  the  alms-houses,  but  the 
13,000  all  over  the  State;  and  that  is  the  plan  by  which  I  want  to 
link  the  common  school  system  with  the  system  of  the  directors 
of  the  poor.  I  would  like  to  lodge  authority  in  the  boards  of 
school  directors,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  look  up  the  children 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
take  care  of  the  poor.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  proper  to  lodge 
in  the  hands  of  the  school  boards  the  power  to  take  the  child  and 
turn  him  over  to  you  to  take  care  of  him,  and  send  him  to  one  of 
these  homes  for  friendless  children.  I  am  not  quite  in  favor  of 
introducing  the  compulsory  system  of  the  Old  World,  because 
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there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  their  institutions  and  the 
Republican  form  of  government  here,  but  I  want  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  on  Republican  principles,  and  when  we  fail  in  that  then 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  monarchical  system  of  the  Old  World.  I 
would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  boards  of  directors  to  arrest  any 
child  found  growing  up  in  ignorance,  take  him  before  the  proper 
officer  and  have  him  committed  to  one  of  those  asylums  you  con¬ 
template  ;  and  if  there  is  in  the  State  a  single  man  so  base  as  to 
deprive  his  own  child  of  an  education,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
punishment  too  great  for  him.  I  would  take  the  child  out  of  his 
hands, and  fine  and  imprison  him,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  an  invasion  of  our  principles  to  introduce,  as  a  whole, 
the  compulsory  system  as  in  Europe.  In  Boston  they  have  officers 
to  hunt  up  these  vagrant  children  and  take  them  before  the  proper 
law  officer,  and  send  them  to  some  asylum  like  you  contemplate. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  see  here,  but  it  is  entirely  different  from 
the  compulsory  system  of  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Mass.,  said  I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
subject, and  will  wit  h  your  permission  relate  briefly  our  experience  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the  children 
from  their  parents  to  prevent  this.  That  was  very  early  perceived 
in  Massachusetts.  We  have  no  County  Alms-houses.  For  two 
hundred  years  the  town  alms-house  system  had  been  in  ojieration 
with  about  220  in  the  State.  Then  about  25  years  ago  the  State 
Alms-house  system  was  introduced.  About  1850  nearly  one-half 
of  them  had  become  charges  to  the  State  and  were  supported  from 
the  State  Treasury,  not  from  the  towns  and  cities.  I  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charity  in  1863,  and  our  first  business 
was  to  examine  the  four  State  Alms-houses,  whether  the  system 
could  not  be  modified  or  abolished.  They  contained  in  1864  about 
2,500  paupers.  One  contained  no  children;  the  other  three  each 
from  150  to  400  or  500.  We  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  children 
must  be  separated  from  the  adult  poor,  and  under  a  clause  in  the 
law,  transferred  the  children  to  one  of  them,  which  in  1866  we 
succeeded  in  establishing  on  a  permanent  basis,  giving  to  it  the 
name  of  the  State  Primary  School,  providing  that  none  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  known  as  paupers  In  October,  1866,  we  had  there 
about  400  children,  the  age  of  admission  being  three.  But  we  saw 
very  soon — and  you  will  find  when  you  come  to  transfer  children  to 
the  Orphan  Homes,  that  they  still  are  a  very  improper  place  to  bring 
up  children.  The  proper  place  for  the  child  is  in  a  single  family 
where  it  will  have  family  life  and  care,  and  receive  instruction  in 
the  public  and  district  school.  We  provide  that  the  officers  of  the 
school  use  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  places  in  families  for  these 
children,  and  we  send  out  from  100  to  150  of  them  in  a  year,  and 
our  experience  is  that  if  we  get  one  of  these  children  put  into  a 
good  family  at  the  age  of  8  or  10,  they  are  almost  certain  to  bring 
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them  up  good  men  and  women,  if  allowed  to  remain  till  the  age 
of  14;  otherwise  it  is  extremely  difficult,  as  the  pauper  habit 
clings  to  the  child.  The  State  must  do  for  the  children  of  its  poor 
citizens  what  the  father  or  mother  do  for  their  own  children,  exer¬ 
cise  the  same  care  and  see  that  they  have  the  same  moral 
advantage  and  position  in  the  community,  and  the  next 
thing  you  will  be  obliged  to  do  is  to  have  these  children  placed 
in  families.  But  these  families  may  some  of  them  prove  very 
unfit  places  ;  the  children  may  not  be  well  treated,  and  our 
next  business  was  to  establish  a  visiting  agent  to  traverse  the  State 
and  visit  the  families  and  talk  with  the  heads  of  the  families  and 
the  children,  and  see  that  everything  was  right.  In  1869,  the 
State  passed  a  law  establishing  a  Bureau  known  as  the  Visiting 
Agency  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  the  result  of  which  we  find 
gratifying  in  general  terms,  but  nothing  is  obtained  without  labor, 
and  the  results  you  would  naturally  expect  .will  follow  in  some 
cases  and  not  in  others.  One  reason  why  the  good  results  do  not 
follow  is  that  these  children  are  principally  hopeless  cases.  They 
may  be  physical ly  inheritors  of  diseases,  which  make  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  best  places,  or  they  may  have  passed  so  many  years 
under  bad  influences  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  to 
be  good  citizens,  and  we  find  that  all  our  efforts  in  some  cases  fail. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  children  of  whom  the  best  cannot 
be  expected,  and  a  certain  portion  will  turn  out  badly,  while  a 
certain  portion  will  turn  out  well.  With  the  general  results  we 
are  satisfied,  but  every  effort  and  every  system  develops  its  own 
evils.  The  system  reaching  the  children  by  the  power  of  the 
State  has  this  bad  effect,  that  it  paralyzes  the  efforts  of  those  good 
people  in  the  community  who  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  after 
these  children.  This  is  true  of  the  Protestant  citizens  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  one  good  effect  resulting  lrom  it  is  that  the  Catholic 
citizens  have  devoted  themselves  much  more  carefully  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  their  children.  There  has  been  within  the 
last  year  four  times  as  much  done  in  Boston  by  the  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  as  in  1866.  They  found  that  other  children,  if  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  were  placed  often  where  there 
were  no  Catholic  churches,  and  the  result  was  they  were  almost 
sure  to  grow  up  Protestants,  and  they  went  to  work  to  provide 
institutions  of  their  own,  the  result  of  which  is  that  they  have  re¬ 
lieved  the  State  and  towns  and  cities  of  the  care  and  support  of 
hundreds  of  children  that  formerly  came  upon  the  public  treasury 
for  the  same.  Amongst  the  Protestant  community  it  has,  I  think, 
done  harm.  The  State  has  done  rather  too  much,  and  you  must 
guard  against  this.  State  supervision  never  can  do  for  the  poor 
what  local  supervision  does.  We  localize  as  much  as  possible  and 
have  gone  back  from  a  system  of  State  support  to  one  of  town 
support.  We  have  changed  the  law  of  settlement  so  that  not  less 
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than  three  hundred  thousand  of  our  population,  who  three  years 
ago  would  have  been  State  charities,  are  now  town  and  city,  and 
out  of  our  population  of  3,600,000  not  less  than  300,000  are  put 
back  into  the  old  position,  and  are  now  provided  for  by  the  towns 
in  which  they  live,  and  we  regard  this  as  a  very  great  improve¬ 
ment.  We  should  object  to  a  system  of  County  Alms-houses,  on 
the  ground  that  it  takes  the  poor  from  their  homes  and  places  them 
10,  20  or  50  miles  away;  whereas  our  town  system  allows  them  to 
remain  in  their  own  neighborhood  where  they  can  receive  the  visi¬ 
tations  and  be  supported  by  their  friends.  I  have  viewed  with 
astonishment  what  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
think  they  would  themselves  have  said  four  years  ago  that  what 
they  have  now  accomplished  was  impossible.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  they  could  be  brought  to  pass  such  wholesome  laws  and  ad¬ 
minister  them  so  thoroughly  in  that  State,  and  it  is  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  a  shining  example.  It  is  now  in  the  unhappy 
condition  that  New  York  was  four  years  ago,  and  yet  the  law  which 
was  recited  to  you  this  morning  was  passed  without  opposition  and 
carried  out  for  two  years  successfully,  and  is  working  extremely 
well.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  same  problem,  only  one 
of  less  difficulty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  humanity  and  good 
sense  of  the  people  will  lead  them  to  the  adoption  of  the  same 
measure,  to  be  followed  with  the  same  results.  But  then  there  are 
difficulties  that  will  spring  up.  You  will  find  the  labor  of  caring 
for  the  poor  and  the  children  of  the  poor  one  which  never  ends, 
but  one  which  carries  its  own  blessing  with  it. 

Mr.  Sheaffer,  of  Pittsburg — was  in  favor  of  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion.  In  our  district,  where  almost  every  man  is  a  working  man 
and  a  mechanic,  they  are  almost  compelled  to  force  their  children 
into  the  manufacturing  shops.  If  he  cannot  blow  at  the  chimney 
he  can  gather  the  glass ;  if  he  can’t  go  into  the  rolling  mill  and 
make  a  bar  of  iron,  he  can  drag  it  out.  This  takes  the  work  away 
from  the  man  that  is  capable  of  doing  it,  and  reduces  the  wages, 
and  to-day  the  streets  of  Pittsburg  are  filled  with  men  who  have 
no  employment,  while  the  boys  have  no  education  because  of  not 
being  compelled  to  go  to  school.  The  children  in  our  poor-houses 
are  not  easily  accommodated  with  places  in  families  on  account  of 
their  bad  habits,  and  the  consequence  is  they  do  not  have  any 
suitable  places.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a  certain  fund  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  children  an  education,  a  little  more 
down  in  the  heart.  I  was  in  the  High  School  here  to-day,  and  I 
assure  you  the  tax-payers  have  to  suffer.  We  have  one  of  the 
same,  and  these  are  the  very  schools  that  throw  these  young  men 
and  women  on  the  streets  of  Pittsburg  to  day.  Too  much  educa¬ 
tion  and  too  little  work.  The  “Kinder  Garten”  is  right.  Give 
them  some  employment.  That  is  my  idea  in  regard  to  children. 

Mr.  Wells,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  said : 
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It  is  not  remarkable  that  all  who  have  spoken  have  gone  from  the 
centre  into  the  various  directions  which  are  opened  by  such  discus¬ 
sion.  It  must  have  impressed  every  gentleman  here  with  a  new  idea 
in  regard  to  the  duties  that  devolve  on  men  in  this  State  who  take 
charge  of  the  poor  of  the  State — Stewards  of  Almshouses  and  Directors 
of  the  Poor — and  of  the  dignity,  importance  and  responsibility  of 
these  offices,  which,  in  the  common  eye  of  the  people,  are  regarded 
as  very  small  and  indifferent  objects  to  fill.  In  the  eyes  of  well 
trained  politicans,  a  director  of  the  poor  is  a  man  that  has  reached  a 
certain  point  of  importance,  because  the  office  may  elevate  him  to 
something  else.  In  Philadelphia  we  commence  our  political  Kinder¬ 
garten  with  school  directors  and  similar  officers,  from  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  rise  to  something  greater.  But  here  you  have  seen  to-night 
how  intimately  your  work  is  connected  with  the  most  important  work 
the  State  has  to  do  ;  how  that  in  the  charge  of  the  poor  and  conduct¬ 
ing  of  almshouses  is  involved  the  very  deepest  foundation  interests 
of  the  State. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  E  lucation  of  this  great  State  comes 
here  to-night  to  confer  with  the  Stewards  of  Almshouses  and  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Poor,  and  finds  himself  associated  with  men  doing  the 
same  work  that  he  is  doing — engaged  in  the  same  service  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  and  running  one  part  of  the  machinery  of  which  he  is 
the  chief  engineer  in  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  whom  has  been  given  the  super¬ 
vision  of  penal,  correctional,  reformatory  and  charitable  institutions 
all  over  the  State,  comes  here  to  find  itself  amongst  those  who  are 
working  with  it  in  the  same  work  in  which  it  is  engaged ;  and  so  these 
different  representatives  of  the  State  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  great 
work  of  looking  after  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  State. 

I  have  been  accustomed  for  some  years  past  to  contemplate  this 
class  of  children  of  whom  we  are  talking  to-night,  and  this  larger 
class  to  whom  Prof.  Wiekersham  has  referred — this  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  children  scattered  over  the  State,  without  care  from  the 
State,  without  education,  without  mental,  moral  or  religious, 
training  of  any  kind — I  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  this  mass 
of  children  as  a  sort  of  shifting,  slimy  stratum,  lying  down 
below  the  solid  rock  foundation  upon  which  the  structure  of  our  so¬ 
ciety  rests ;  and  till  we  get  that  substratum  out  from  there,  and  let 
the  rock  rest  on  rock,  there  is  no  safety  to  society.  I  have  often 
listened  to  the  magniloquent  Fourth  of  July  orators,  and  heard  them 
talk  about  the  magnificent  structure  of  our  State,  going  down  to  the 
eternal  foundations,  and  have  said  to  myself,  “  it  is  not  so.”  The  old 
Brahmin  theory,  that  the  earth  is  a  vast  plane  borne  on  the  backs  of 
four  elephants,  resting  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  is  resting  on 
something  that  has  never  been  found  out,  is  something  like  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  State.  So  long  as  there  is  lying  down  beneath  and  below 
everything  a  class  like  this,  not  reached  by  law,  charity  or  any  social 
arrangement,  or  by  the  modern  science  of  which  we  are  beginning  to 
boast  so  much,  untouched  and  unredeemed,  we  ought  not  to  boast  of 
resting  on  a  really  solid  foundation  ;  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that 
we  are  all  beginning  to  reach  down  to  get  hold  of  this  class  and  lift 
them  up.  It  has  done  my  heart  good  to  find  that  the  views  you  ex¬ 
press — representing  as  they  do  large  thought,  experience  and 
information — coincide  with  those  which  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  has  entertained  since  first  organized — that  these  15,000 
children  shall  be  provided  for  by  some  such  plan  as  you  have 
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hinted  at  to-night.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  problem  is  discussed 
here. 

I  think  Mr.  Sanborn  spoke  somewhat  hastily  of  a  class  of  “  hopeless 
cases.”  The  Board  I  represent  does  not  recognize  any  hopeless  cases  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  we  work,  that  there 
is  no  human  being  whose  condition  is  hopeless,  no  child  or  insane 
person,  pauper,  or  degraded  man  or  woman,  upon  whom  we  have  the 
right  to  inscribe  the  word  “  hopeless.”  Perhaps  they  cannot  all  be 
raised  to  the  point  we  desire  them.  You  cannot  take  the  children  of 
the  Massachusetts  schools  and  place  them  in  families,  and  expect 
them  all  to  turn  out  virtuous  men  and  women.  Why  not?  Not  be¬ 
cause  they  have  remained  too  long  in  these  institutions,  not  because 
they  have  been  under  adverse  circumstances  too  long,  but  because 
they  are  children ;  and  when  they  grow  up  they  are  simply  men  and 
women ;  in  other  words,  because  they  are  human ;  and  not  having 
been  trained  in  the  tenets  of  the  Methodist  Church,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  perfectibility;  and  I  think  the 
only  reason  you  do  not  succeed,  universally  is,  that  you  are  dealing 
with  a  material  which  is  human.  In  regard  to  the  influence  upon 
children,  our  experience  in  this  State  is  not  that  institutional  influ¬ 
ence  on  them  is  necessarily  bad  or  discouraging.  I  am  a  believer  in 
the  family  system  of  training  children,  and  we  have  had  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  an  institution  not  known  to  any  other  State — the  Soldiers’ 
Orphan  institution,  which  has  trained  about  eight  thousand  children 
until  sixteen  years  old,  and  taught  them  there  in  the  right  system  of 
industrial  and  intellectual  education,  and  then  placed  them  in  fami¬ 
lies  and  shops  to  learn  trades  and  occupations. 

Mr.  Sanborn  alluded  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  taking  these 
children  from  the  almshouses  and  placing  them  in  families,  because 
it  tends  to  lessen  the  interest  felt  in  that  class  of  children  by  chari¬ 
table  people  and  societies  within  their  own  locality ;  that  being  taken 
out  and  removed  to  a  remote  part  of  the  State,  they  never  see  or 
hear  of  them  again.  I  only  want  to  throw  out  this  idea  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  has  labored  for  three  or  four 
years  to  establish,  I  think,  covers  that  point.  What  they  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  get  done  is  the  passage  of  a  law  which  shall  take  cognizance  of 
ali  these  neglected  children,  street  Arabs,  and  all  that  class  of  home¬ 
less,  ignorant,  vice-learning  children,  of  whom  there  are  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  in  the  State,  who  are  the  coming  crop  of  crimi¬ 
nals  in  the  State  ;  and  our  plan  is  simply  this,  that  the  State  shall 
reach  these  children,  through  the  private  organized  charities  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  by  undertaking  the  education,  their  State  becom¬ 
ing  responsible  for  the  sum  of  about  $20  a  year  per  head  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  that  child;  that  a  child  whose  condition  is  too  miserable  to 
go  into  a  public  school,  and  who  would  be  shouldered  out  because  of 
his  rags  and  dirt,  shall  be  taken  up  by  “  children’s  homes,”  while  the 
State  steps  in  and  says,  take  this  child,  feed  him  and  clothe  him,  we 
will  pay  for  a  school  in  that  institution  ;  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
admitted  soon  that  this  is  a  fair  charge  upon  the  Common  School 
funds  of  the  State. 

In  regard  to  those  children  in  the  almshouses,  when  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  be  taken  out,  and  placed  somewhere  else,  the  thought 
struck  me,  are  you  not  doing  a  gross  injustice  to  the  parent  of  that 
child;  severing  the  natural  tie  between  parent  and  child, and  there¬ 
fore  striking  directly  at  the  family  idea,  which  is  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  thing,  when  you  take  the  child  because  the  father  or  mother  is 
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poor,  and  carry  it  away  and  put  it  into  an  institution  somewhere  else, 
and  thus  separate  parent  and  child  ?  This  is  a  serious  view  to  take  of 
this  subject.  Presently  the  father  or  mother  comes  out  of  the  alms¬ 
house — and  what  then?  We  give  them  back;  and  perhaps  the  child 
drifts  into  the  almshouse  next  winter.  Perhaps  this  is  not  as  serious 
an  evil  as  it  strikes  me  at  first,  but  there  is  a  thought  in  my  mind 
that  goes  down  below  all  this,  and  undoubtedly  one  must  preach  this 
idea.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  residence  in  an  alms¬ 
house  is  disgraceful,  and  necessarily  puts  a  stigma  upon  the  person 
residing  there.  That  whole  idea  is  a  false  and  a  wrong  one,  and 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  an  almshouse  is  an  institution  entirely  per¬ 
verted  from  its  original  meaning  and  design.  Make  the  almshouse 
wThat  it  ought  to  be,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  why  the  child  should 
be  taken  from  it.  Go  back  to  the  almshouses  of  years  ago,  and  there 
was  no  disgrace  in  living  in  one.  It  was  a  home,  a  shelter  and  refuge 
for  the  honorable,  respectable,  decent  and  worthy  poor.  There  is  no 
dishonor  in  poverty,  we  all  know,  but  the  almshouse  has  now  run 
down  to  that  condition,  that  to  be  an  inmate  of  one  is  the  bitterest 
badge  of  degradation.  It  is  because  we  have  made  it  a  refuge  for  the 
vicious  criminal  and  the  worthless  and  voluntary  vagrant.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  may  be  a  dream  of  mine,  but  I 
sometimes  think  that  we  will  get  the  almshouse  of  olden  times  back 
again  in  the  next  hundred  years.  We  may  not  all  live  to  see  the  alms¬ 
houses  of  the  State  so  raised  up  out  of  their  present  degraded  con¬ 
dition  ;  for,  with  a  few  shining  exceptions,  we  must  admit  that  they 
are  away  down  below  what  they  ought  to  be ;  but  I  hope  to  see  them 
— and  perhaps  just  through  the  agency  of  such  associations  as  this — 
raised  to  a  point  where  it  will  not  occur  to  you  to  take  the  child  away 
any  more  than  to  take  it  away  from  its  own  family  or  any  other  poor 
family  in  the  State.  It  ought  to  be  the  purpose  to  work  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  You  can  work  towards  it,  and  while  considering  what  must  be 
done  with  these  thirteen  hundred  children  now  in  the  almshouses, 
to  redeem  and  save  them,  we  may  be  working,  each  in  his  own  place,  to 
make  the  almshouses  under  our  influence  and  coutrol  such  that  they 
need  not  necessarily  be  the  stamp  of  damnation  to  the  child  that  is 
in  them. 

Now  I  only  throw  this  suggestion  out  in  order  to  plant  that  thought 
in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  gentlemen  here  this  evening.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  the  suggestion  in  both  ]rapers  read  this  evening,  that 
we  must  do  something  for  these  thirteen  hundred  children  in  the  alms¬ 
houses,  requires  that  we  give  it  our  particular  attention,  that  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  give  it  its  attention,  as  it  has  done  for  years 
past,  and  if  possible,  that  this  body  here  assembled  shall  put  it  in 
some  initial  shape,  to  give  us  a  foundation  on  which  we  shall  erect 
it.  But  this  can  be  done  now  in  every  almshouse  represented  here 
to-night.  There  can  in  every  one  of  them  be  a  school  established 
next  week;  not  such  schools  as  I  have  seen  in  some  almshouses  of 
the  State.  I  shall  never  forget  one  I  visited  a  few  years  ago  in  one 
of  our  counties.  There  was  a  crowd  of  children,  ranging  from  four 
to  ten  years  old,  huddled  iu  one  end  of  the  room,  and  at  the  other 
end  a  man,  unshaved,  with  trowsers  tucked  in  the  tops  of  his 
boots,  and  a  big  club  in  his  hand.  When  the  school-room  door 
opened  we  walked  in,  and  this  scene  presented  itself.  The  club  was 
at  a  “present  ”  when  we  went  in,  but  it  went  to  that  of  a  “  salute,” 
and  we  found  that  there  was  a  teacher  connected  with  the  school, 
who  had  gone  away,  and  this  man,  one  of  the  paupers,  was  “  keeping  ” 
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the  school,  which  consisted  in  keeping  the  scholars  in  the  end  of  the 
room  with  that  stick.  I  do  not  mean  to  establish  schools  of  that 
kind,  hut  I  say  that  in  every  almshouse  in  the  State  there  can  be  a 
school  established,  and  you  sometimes  find  teaching  material  in  your 
almshouses.  In  the  Allegheny  county  institution  I  found  in  the 
kitchen  a  gray-headed,  deformed,  little  old  man  chopping  up  meat, 
and  a  little  later  in  the  day  found  that  this  same  man  was  the  teacher 
of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Grubbs  informed  me  that  he  was  a  very  good  one. 
Why  not  in  every  one  of  the  poor-houses  establish  a  good,  live  school 
this  winter  ?  And  why  not  a  Sunday-school  also  ?  That  can  be  done, 
and  I  want  to  see  it  done  next  week,  and  think  that  every  gentleman 
here  can  go  back  to  his  own  county  and  organize  a  school  for  these 
children,  taking  them  out  of  the  mixed  association  of  the  vicious  and 
degraded,  and  putting  them  into  an  apartment  by  themselves,  arrang¬ 
ing  a  play -ground  for  them,  and  procuring,  what  may  be  procured  at 
a  trifling  expense,  amusements  for  these  children.  Each  one  can  do 
a  great  deal  in  his  own  almshouse;  and  “whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.” 

Mr.  Goodale,  of  New  York. — The  last  gentleman  intimates  that 
our  alms-houses  have  got  down  so  low  that  it  is  almost  damnation 
to  any  child  that  is  brought  up  or  taught  in  them.  Only  two 
weeks  ago,  in  Chester,  Orange  county,  New  York,  I  was  called 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  married  and  borne  one  child, 
now  eleven  years  old,  and  then  separated  from  her  husband  and 
taken  up  with  a  negro,  to  whom  she  had  borne  three  children.  I 
took  that  Avoman  to  the  alms-house,  and  now  I  ask  you  or  any 
other  citizen,  shall  I  stop  to  reason  Avitli  that  Avoman  about  taking 
away  that  first  child.  And  when  I  Avent  to  that  child  and  told  it 
that  I  intended  to  put  it  in  the  Home,  the  reply  Avas,  “  I  don’t  care 
if  you  go  to  h — 1  Avith  me!”  We  need  not  talk  about  bringing 
children  into  the  alms-house  and  separating  them  from  their  par¬ 
ents.  We  might  if  we  had  a  yard  like  the  one  I  saw  this  afternoon 
for  tramps  to  work  in,  but  Avith  250  or  300  paupers  and  30  or  40 
children  it  is  impossible.  I  do  not  say  but  Avhat  Ave  might  elevate 
such  a  woman  as  that,  but  in  the  name  of  God,  don’t  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  hang  around  her.  If  she  has  given  herself  up  to  a  life  of 
prostitution,  I  believe  it  is  right  to  hide  the  child  from  her,  and  I 
don’t  know  of  any  other  Avay  to  separate  them  unless  we  build  a 
wall  20  feet  high,  and  then  the  mother  a\  ill  hear  them  cry  over  the 
fence.  There  is  no  better  class  of  alms-houses  to-day  in  any  State 
in  the  Union  than  those  of  New  York;  and  I  say  to-day,  after 
visiting  the  alms-house  at  Lancaster,  that  there  is  no  better  in  the 
State  of  New  York ;  but  when  you  talk  about  elevating  that  class, 
Ave  must  get  them  separated.  We  can’t  put  them  in  the  same 
building  or  have  them  on  the  same  farm,  and  I  am  thankful  that 
our  State  has  seen  fit  to  take  children  away  and  educate  them 
away  from  the  mother.  I  had  a  few  months  ago  an  insane  woman 
with  three  children.  I  took  them  to  the  Home,  and  kept  the 
woman  four  months,  Avhen  she  became  well,  and  I  gave  an  order 
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to  get  the  children,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  have 
brought  the  insane  woman  and  the  children  to  the  alms-house,  and 
given  them  four  months  of  pauper  life,  enough  to  damn  any  child; 
and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Stewards  and  Directors  of  the  poor 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  importune  the  Legislature  from 
the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  April,  till  they  at  last  are  com¬ 
pelled,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  to  give  them  a  law  to  take  the 
children  out  of  the  alms-houses. 

Mr.  Sheajfer. — The  only  fault  in  Pennsylvania  is,  there  is  too 
much  law  and  none  understand  it.  Every  little  village  has  its  own 
poor  law,  which  is  the  fault  of  the  outsiders  and  not  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Visit  this  intelligent  portion  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  you  will  find  some  very  good  schools,  and  as  for  the  alms¬ 
houses,  he  admits  this  one  is  equal  to  any  in  New  York.  If  he 
gets  over  the  mountains  he  might  see  something  better  in  the 
Western  Home,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Grubbs,  and  still  further  up 
the  river  a  beautiful  farm  and  a  school  for  the  children.  We 
have  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  is  best  to  be  done 
in  a  bad  case.  If  the  State  Law  has  worked  badly,  which  I 
think  is  not  the  case,  I  believe  that  it  has  been  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Poor  Directors  and  the  Superintendents  of  Alms-houses. 
Remarks  not  heard. 

Mr.  Grubbs. — I  must  say  I  would  be  very  slow  to  think  that  all  of 
the  pauper  women  were  prostitutes,  or  that  it  would  be  the  damna¬ 
tion  of  a  child  to  go  into  the  poor-house.  I  know  that  they  are 
not  all  prostitutes,  and  I  know  that  you  cannot  get  one  per  cent 
of  the  mothers  that  would  prostitute  their  children.  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  New  York,  but  we  have  good  religious  people  in 
our  alms-house,  old  and  young,  who  are  carrying  on  prayer  and 
conference  meetings  regularly,  and  a  Sabbath-school  attended  by 
sixty -five  children,  learning  last.  We  have  a  day-school,  taught 
by  a  pauper,  one  of  the  best  teachers  I  ever  saw,  and  when  not 
teaching  he  is  making  himself  useful  at  something  else.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  either  teacher  or  school.  There  is  not  a  superin¬ 
tendent  or  steward  that  cannot  do  something  of  the  kind.  I  have 
been  in  other  schools  and  know  they  are  good,  and  Mr.  Wells’ 
suggestion  is  to  go  home  and  start  next  week  in  the  effort  to  lift 
our  people  up.  This  thing  of  crushing  out  people  and  keeping 
them  as  paupers  is  neither  Christian  nor  right.  We  want  to  make 
them  better  and  make  them  feel  that  it  is  a  home  for  them.  I 
think  that  work  is  the  true  cure  for  pauperism.  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  State  take  these  children, and  I  think  New  York  is  doing 
well  by  doing  this,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  a  law  let  us  do  the 
best  for  them  that  we  can,  and  not  be  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up  in  the  Legislature.  When  a  woman  comes  into  our  poor-houses 
with  two  or  three  little  children  it  is  hard  to  tear  them  away,  and 
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yet  I  think  it  is  better  to  provide  a  home  for  the  children  if  she 
comes  in  to  stay. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Mercer. — Let  us  follow  the  advice  of  Professor 
W  ickerslmm,  and  we  can  throw  the  tramp  and  choke  the  life  out 
of  him.  Take  care  of  the  children,  and  the  tramp  will  die  a 
natural  death. 

On  the  subject  of  the  best  and  proper  manner  of  indenturing 
children  in  our  alms-houses,  the  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Dallett,  of  Chester  county : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — Perhaps  no  single  object  in  the 
science  of  good  government  has  occupied  more  of  the  time  and  care¬ 
ful  thought  of  the  best  humanitarians  or  the  most  learned  of  political 
economists,  than  that  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  especially  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  in  the  confirmed 
pauper  classes.  The  antidote  for  pauperism  has  been  ever  the  same, 
labor,  employment;  butthestumblingblock  and  difficulty  thathas  ever 
been  seemingly  insurmountable  is  the  manner  of  its  practical  applica¬ 
tion  under  our  free  institutions  and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  guar¬ 
anteed  by  them  ;  and  I  feel  quite  iucompetent  to  offer  you  theories 
upon  the  subject  of  the  care  of  adult  paupers  which  are  not  probably 
already  in  your  possession.  But  upon  the  management  and  care  of 
the  children  of  paupers,  I  will  briefly  state  my  views,  hoping  that  it 
may  elicit  some  remarks  from  my  brother  Directors  that  may  be  much 
more  serviceable  than  any  thoughts  of  mine. 

It  has  struck  me  most  forcibly  from  my  first  knowledge  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  almshouses,  that  one  of  the  most  important  steps  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  pauperism  of  our  State  was  through  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  humane  care  of  the  children.  For  it  is  a  conclusion  long 
ago  reached  by  us  all,  I  am  sure,  that  without  some  systematic  and 
careful  management,  the  children  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
pauper  parents  are  certain  to  become  inmates  of  either  our  prisons  or 
our  almshouses,  or  both. 

And,  gentlemen  Directors,  is  it  anything  else  than  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  that  children  brought  up  in  ignorance,  and  in  constant  contact 
with  vice  and  immorality, should  be  vicious?  It  must  be  so.  Let  the 
children  of  the  most  refined,  religious  and  highly  educated,  be  re¬ 
moved  at  birth  from  the  surroundings  of  the  parents  and  their  homes, 
and  thrust  into  the  squalid  shelters  of  the  city  paupers,  or  the  crowd¬ 
ed  almshouses  of  the  country,  knowing  no  influences  of  any  kind  but 
those  of  the  most  debasing  character, and  the  result  will  be  alike: 
confirmed  paupers  steeped  in  vice. 

The  remarks  are  wholly  in  reference  to  those  who  form  the  largest 
class  in  the  population  of  our  almshouses,  and  not  to  those  exceptional, 
nay,  almost  isolated  cases,  wherein  persons  of  good  moral  habits 
have,  by  continued  disabling  sickness  or  other  circumstances  of  a  like 
character  beyond  their  control,  been  driven  in  their  extremity  to  ask 
and  accept  the  jmblie  alms.  I  thank  God  that  in  this  land  the  cases 
of  the  absolutely  deserving  and  prudent  are  isolated  and  exceptional. 

But  to  return;  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  children  ?  If  there  is  one 
evil  in  this  country  greater  than  another  in  this  connection,  it  is  the 
establishment  under  the  usual  mode  of  management,  of  our  Orphan 
asylums.  They  are  in  a  majority  of  cases  an  unmitigated  evil,  the 
recipients  of  their  bounty  becoming  only  helpless  burdens  on  society, 
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unfitted  to  fill  the  position  of  self-supporting  citizens.  They  are 
brought  up  almost  invariably  in  the  education  of  the  schools  alone,  ab¬ 
sorbing  a  dislike, or  it  may  be  contempt,  for  labor  of  the  hands, and  those 
who  gain  a  livelihood  by  it,  receiving  little  or  nothing  that  is  practical 
and  likely  in  the  crowded  state  of  the  professions  to  be  serviceable  in 
earning  for  them  their  bread  and  butter.  Rather  than  place  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  Orphan  Asylums,  I  believe  that  we,  especially  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  districts,  should  establish  schools  wherein  the  little  ones 
should  be  kept  from  contact  with  their  parents,  it  may  be,  and  the 
rest  of  the  adult  paupers,  and  be  carefully  taught  the  rudiments  of  a 
plain  English  education  and  early  inculcated  in  the  basis  of  morality 
and  religion.  And  then,  at  as  early  a  day  as  it  is  all  practicable,  to 
indenture  them  to  those  who  will  give  them  the  comforts  of  a  home 
and  the  employment  that  is  so  essential  in  the  happy  and  independ¬ 
ent  life  of  every  useful  member  of  society.  And  in  this  very  duty  and 
work  of  binding  out,  I  tell  you  frankly,  there  has  been  more  of  culpable 
neglect  and  carelessness  than  probably  in  any  other  duty  which 
we  as  directors  are  called  to  perform.  How  often  is  it  the  fact  that 
the  pauper  child  is  indentured,  solely  upon  the  ground  that  the  mas¬ 
ter,  an  entire  stranger,  has  applied  for  a  child,  and  not  from  any  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  his  ability  and  intent  to  bring  the  child  up  to 
habits  that  shall  be  alike  creditable  to  the  master  and  serviceable  to 
the  child.  We  are  forgetful  of  this  most  important  duty,  I  fear,  and 
the  child  suffers,  and  his  ultimate  condition  is  little  better  than  if  left 
in  the  degrading  atmosphere  of  our  almshouses.  Let  me  urge 
upon  you,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  advancement  of  our  whole 
social  condition,  that  the  little  ones  may  be  reclaimed,  that 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  a  burden  and  a  disgrace  to 
our  civilization,  shall  be  made  useful,  self-supporing  and  valu¬ 
able  members  of  society;  that  by  our  direct  personal  contact 
with  the  parties  to  whom  the  children  are  indentured,  and  by 
giving  after  attention  to  their  condition,  we  shall  go  far  towards  at¬ 
taining  so  desirable  a  consummation.  The  experience  of  an  ex-director 
of  our  board  is  corroborative  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  charac¬ 
ter  in  this  direction.  From  the  fullness  of  a  strong  sympathetic  na¬ 
ture,  he  was  led  from  his  first  entrance  upon  his  duties  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  children  of  our  institution.  To  him  we  are  largely 
indebted  for  a  school  of  excellent  character,  and  to  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  selection  of  the  best  masters,  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  those  children  are  to-day  happy,  industrious 
and  respectable  young  men  and  women.  In  all  the  children  whom 
he  indentured  during  a  long  service  as  director,  there  is  rarely  an  in¬ 
stance  of  their  not  growing  up  self-supporting  and  satisfactory.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  monument  greater,  more  honorable  and  enduring  in 
testimony  of  the  good  work  of  any  man,  than  the  lives  of  those  whom 
he  has  reclaimed  from  vice  and  pauperism.  One  important  feature 
introduced  at  that  time  and  from  experience  found  satisfactory,  is  the 
rule  of  letting  a  child  out  upon  a  three  months,  trial  and  requiring  the 
presence  of  both  master  and  child  at  the  almshouse  before  the  child 
shall  be  indentured.  No  child  is  indentured  except  he  state,  upon  an 
examination  apart  from  the  master,  that  he  is  content  with  his  new 
home.  The  plan  that  I  have  dimly  portrayed,  may  not  be  practica¬ 
ble  in  cities  to  any  great  extent,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  counties  like 
our  own,  where  farming  is  a  large  interest  of  our  people  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  children  as  apprentices  is  large,  there  is  and  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  good  homes  with  satisfactory  masters,  where  a. 
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little  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  by  the  Directors.  A  clause  in  our 
indentures  requires  a  certain  term  of  attendance  at  school,  and  the 
fact  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  director  that  there 
is  no  more  important  item  in  the  catalogue  of  the  duties  than  to  see 
that  this  as  well  as  the  other  conditions  of  the  indentures  are  faith¬ 
fully  fulfilled.  In  fact,  to  understand  that  the  children  who  are  inden¬ 
tured  are  the  wards  of  the  county  and  entitled  to  as  much  care  and 
consideration  as  any  of  the  children  in  our  community,  and  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  follow  the  condition  of  those  children  until  they  become 
legally  their  own  masters, so  that  all  inducements  and  protection  shall 
be  theirs,  to  insure  their  entire  reclamation  from  pauperism.  And 
for  considerations  of  humanity  alone.  How  many  children  have  been 
infamously  treated  all  over  our  land  for  the  want  of  this  care  and  at¬ 
tention  ?  How  many  little  ones  have  sunk  under  the  harsh  usage 
and  brutal  treatment  of  masters  devoid  of  either  intelligence  or  feel¬ 
ing?  The  lonely,  silent  graves  of  the  sufferers  alone  can  attest.  “  He 
was  only  a  bound  boy  from  the  poor  house  and  had  no  friends  to  take 
care  of  him,”  has  been  too  often  the  sad  commentary  of  the  public.  But 
brother  directors,  how  much  more  fearful  and  pertinent  a  commen¬ 
tary  is  it,  upon  the  incompetency  or  wilful  neglect  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  them?  The  responsibility  is  one  that  we  can 
not  evade,  but  every  consideration  of  humanity,  public  interest, 
economy  and  charity  requires  that  we  should  assume  and  fulfill  it. 


Mr.  Bullock,  of  Pittsburg,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Public 
Charities  be  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  his  Excellency, 
Gov.  Hartranft,  to  the  horrible  evils  resulting  from  keeping  the 
children  in  our  alms-houses,  and  request  that  he  call  the  attention 
of  our  next  Legislature  to  it,  and  ask  that  they  take  some  action 
toward  removing  the  evil  immediately. 

Mr.  WicJcersham — In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  said,  you  have 
taken  hold  of  a  very  difficult  problem,  the  taking  care  of  the  poor 
pauper  children  in  and  out  of  the  alms-houses.  We  have  no  less 
than  four  systems  in  this  State,  township,  county  and  State,  and  the 
question  might  arise,  shall  the  towns,  or  the  counties,  or  the  State 
take  care  of  the  poor?  In  our  State  the  counties  take  care  of  the 
poor,  except  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  where  it  is  done  by 
the  townships.  In  preparing  a  bill  to  place  before  the  Legislature, 
will  you  ask  that  it  authorize  the  counties  or  townships,  or  the 
State  to  do  it,  or  private  charity  with  the  State  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  children  in  private  institutions.  It  will  require  very 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Board  of  Charities,  to  call  to  your  aid  the  gentlemen 
from  other  States,  and  to  do  the  best  thing  we  can.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  we  will  have  to  look  to  the  counties  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  children,  and  that,  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  the  poor 
who  have  charge  of  the  alms-houses,  there  will  be  an  institution 
for  the  poor  children,  a  home  for  the  friendless  children.  That 
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has  been  our  policy  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  rather  like 
the  idea  of  Homes  for  friendless  children  in  connection  with  alms¬ 
houses,  under  the  control  of  these  Boards  of  guardians  or  directors 
of  the  poor,  I  am  inclining  in  that  direction,  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  broad  question,  and  one  this  committee  have  to  consider.  I 
only  rose  to  say  that  while  I  approve  of  this  resolution  I  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  it  prepared,  because  in  order  to  get  the 
Legislature  to  do  anything  you  must  have  the  bill  ready,  and  go 
there  with  all  the  force  you  can  back  it  up  with. 

Dr.  Luther  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  adding  to  the 
committee  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wtlls. — It  strikes  me  it  would  not  be  best  to  attempt  to 
cover  this  whole  question  of  the  neglected  children  of  the  State  at 
large  in  the  same  bill  that  is  aimed  at  providing  for  this  poor  class 
of  which  this  body  has  particular  cognizance,  the  children  in  the 
almshouses.  If  we  could  get  up  a  bill  that  will  provide  for  these 
1,300  children,  and  I  think  we  could  by  a  united  effort,  and  with 
a  bill  properly  drawn ;  if  we  secure  that,  we  have  got  this  other 
group  of  children  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone  of 
legislation,  and  that  will  come  afterwards.  W e  have  got  the  lever¬ 
age  of  legislation  that  will  enable  us  to  work  on  the  other  class, 
the  neglected  children  of  the  State,  and  that  will  require  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  legislation  upon  a  different  principle  or  arrangement; 
but  here  is  a  smaller  body  to  deal  with,  a  single  class,  and  I  think 
we  had  better  confine  our  present  attention,  so  far  as  the  action  of 
this  body  is  concerned,  to  the  procuring  of  a  law  to  provide  for 
this  class  of  children  in  the  almshouses  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Harvey,  said  the  children  might  be  removed  from  the  bad 
influence  of  the  mother  without  sending  them  away.  We  have  a 
school  of  that  kind  in  Delaware  county.  I  am  not  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  children  are  damned  that  are  raised  in  a  poor-house, 
or  that  have  remained  there  for  a  few  years.  One  of  the  best 
young  men  in  our  neighborhood  came  from  an  alms-house,  and  he 
is  only  one  of  several.  The  matter  rests  with  the  directors  of  the 
poor  to  see  that  proper  advantages  are  given  to  these  children,  and 
that  they  are  properly  raised,  and  they  may  be  an  ornament  to 
society. 

Mr.  Wells. — This  discussion  is  getting  back  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  it  will  when  it  goes  to  the  Legislature  exert  a  great  deal 
of  force.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Harvey  now  is  one  that  occurred  to  my 
own  mind,  but  the  point  now  is  as  to  the  wrork  of  that  committee, 
whether  they  shall  attempt  the  framing  and  presentation  of  an 
educational  law,  or  prepare  a  bill  like  that  in  the  Legislature. 
Which  is  going  to  be  the  best? 

Mr.  Yost. — Just  as  soon  as  you  establish  a  law  to  take  the  chil¬ 
dren  awrny  from  the  parents  you  are  digging  up  pauperism  by  the 
roots.  When  they  know  that  they  cannot  retain  the  children  with 
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them  at  the  poor-house  they  are  going  to  go  and  try  to  earn  a 
living  for  themselves.  I  am  in  favor  of'  schools.  We  have  had 
one  at  the  alms-house  in  our  county  eleven  years,  and  I  think  as 
good  as  any  in  the  State;  but  at  the  same  time  I  see  it  is  not  as 
good  as  if  conducted  away  from  the  poor-house.  It  would  be 
better  to  abolish  the  school  and  put  the  children  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  pay  for  their  keeping,  and  I  know  that  system  will  be 
tried  next  Spring,  because  so  long  as  you  allow  these  mothers  to 
be  with  the  children  you  encourage  the  mania  and  cultivate  it. 
The  children  we  have  bound  out  since  the  school  was  there  have 
turned  out  better  than  before,  and  the  people  are  more  willing  to 
take  them.  Go  back  to  the  time  when  the  alms-house  was  built,  and 
what  has  become  of  the  children  that  ran  with  the  parents  there 
then?  Their  friends  are  there  in  that  alms-house  to-day,  grand¬ 
parents  and  grand-children.  They  are  turned  out  at  eighteen  and 
come  back  again  with  a  family  of  children,  and  they  grow  up  and 
go  out  only  to  come  again. 

Mr.  Wickersham. — I  think  you  should  allow  the  committee  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  on  that  subject.  I  think  when  the  commit¬ 
tee  comes  to  deal  with  the  question  they  will  find  it  best  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  because  if  we  only  make  provision  for  the  1,300 
we  only  want  three  or  four  institutions.  In  Lancaster  county 
there  are  30  or  40  children  in  the  Home  to-day,  while  there  are 
in  the  county  two  or  three  hundred  that  ought  to  be  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  that  character.  They  are  just  as  bad  off  as  those 
now  in  the  Poor-house  and  the  Home, so  that  in  providing  for  the 
whole  it  would  be  necessary  to  multiply  these  institutions,  and  pro¬ 
bably  to  make  a  county  organization  as  they  have  done  in  Berks 
and  Schuylkill,  and  other  counties.  It  would  be  best  for  the  State 
to  act,  and  in  establishing  institutions  and  placing  them  under  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  to  provide  for  the  whole  class.  But  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  leaving  this  optional  with  the  committee. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Bullock  was  adopted,  together  with  the 
amendment  adding  Mr.  Wickersham  to  the  committee,  and  with 
the  addition  of  the  clause,  “  with  power  to  prepare  an  act  of  assem¬ 
bly,  such  as  they  think  proper.” 

Dr.  Luther  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  Very  serious  injury  and  inconvenience  is  caused  by 
the  immeasurable  extent  to  which  indiscriminate  visiting  to  the 
County  Alms-houses  is  practiced ;  it  is  therefore 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  conference,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Boards  of  Directors  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  restrict  the  same  within  such  bonds  as  in  their  judgment 
would  be  just  and  proper. 

Mr.  Goodale,  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rohrer,  delegate  from  Lancaster  county,  for  his  kindness  and 
courtesy  extended,  and  also  to  Mr.  Cox,  for  his  kindness  in  show- 
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ing  the  members  of  the  Convention  through  the  Institution.  The 
resolution  was  followed  by  some  very  complimentary  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  Institution,  indulged  in  by  the 
mover,  and  by  Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks  county,  and  adopted. 

Adjourned  till  8  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 


Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Mass. — Said  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
immigration,  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  now,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  which  provides  for  the  regulation  of 
the  immigration  all  over  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  passed  by  the  Board  of  New  York.  It  provides  for  the 
detention  and  return  of  paupers  and  convicts  shipped  to  this 
country  from  the  European  countries.  It  is  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  to  provide  by  National  Legislation  for  immigration  at  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  is  a  bill  carefully  drawn,  but  needs 
modification  before  its  passage.  At  the  Saratoga  Conference  of 
the  Boards  of  Charities  of  the  different  States,  I  presented  a  report 
on  the  subject,  a  portion  of  which  is  embodied  in  this  paper  which 
I  submit,  which  is  a  carefully  prepared  abstract  of  the  bill,  and  which 
I  would  like  to  lay  before  the  Convention,  in  order  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  different  counties  to  the  fact  that 
after  they  have  got  rid  of  paupers  by  educating  the  children,  they 
will  still  find  that  this  flood  of  foreign  paupers  will  keep  up  the 
supply  of  paupers,  and  of  tramps.  You  will  find  that  this  tramp¬ 
ing  class  is  largely  made  up  of  recent  foreigners  within  five  years, 
who  have  not  gained  a  settled  residence.  That  class  of  persons,  if 
this  bill  passes,  will  come  under  some  supervision,  and  there  will 
be  some  litigation  of  this  matter  between  State  and  State ;  and 
another  thing  will  be  that  the  States  will  no  longer  thrust  on  each 
other  their  poor  clandestinely.  This  bill  provides  that  a  fund 
be  created  by  taxing  the  immigrants,  to  be  held  in  the  Treasury  at 
Washington,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  that  each  State  send  into  the  Treasury  an  account 
of  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  persons,  and  it 
■will  then  be  easy  to  communicate  between  State  and  State,  and 
have  a  just  disposition  of  this  class  of  immigrating  paupers.  I  will 
submit  an  abstract  of  the  bill,  an'd  this  paper  concerning  it. 

The  papers  were  submitted  and  received  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 
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THE  INCURABLE  INSANE 


The  following  paper  on  the  proper  management  of  the  Incura¬ 
ble  Insane,  in  our  County  Alms-houses,  was  read  by  Dr.  Diller 
Luther : 

Mr.  Chairman :  Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  Formerly  very  erroneous 
notions  were  entertained  concerning  its  true  nature.  The  malady 
was  considered  purely  mental,  wholly  independent  of  any  physical 
derangement ;  later  and  stricter  observations  show  this  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  that  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  morbid  conditions  of  the 
brain  and  great  nervous  centres.  It  was  not  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  cure,  and  therefore  neither  medical  nor  moral  treatment  was  re¬ 
sorted  to.  Once  a  madman,  always  a  madman,  was  the  universally 
received  opinion.  By  no  means  uniform  in  its  character,  its  manifes¬ 
tations  are  very  various.  In  many  cases  the  early  stages  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  violence  and  destructiveness.  The  treatment  for  this 
class  consisted  in  confinement  and  mechanical  restraint,  which  was 
continued  long  after  the  necessity  for  it  had  passed  away — sometimes 
during  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  In  other  cases 
the  disease  would  be  of  a  milder  type,  requiring  neither  restraint  nor 
confinement ;  but  as  this  class  would  be  apt  to  wander  away  from  the 
grounds  attached  to  the  house,  the  ball  and  chain  would  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  keep  them  within  prescribed  limits.  Others,  assuming  the 
melancholic  form,  are  always  found  in  a  recumbent  or  crouching  po¬ 
sition,  disinclined  to  motion  of  any  kind.  Some  are  boisterous ;  others 
are  moody  and  silly;  and  still  other  forms  would  present  themselves. 
..Sufficient  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  modes  of  attack  are  dis- 
Ojipfmlar,  and  that  no  one  method  of  treatment  is  adapted  to  all.  Until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  treatment  pursued  in  our 
poor-houses  was  influenced  more  by  considerations  of  convenience 
than  by  that  which  an  intelligent  judgment  would  indicate  as  being 
proper  and  necessary.  To  the  want  of  knowledge  and  of  buildings 
properly  arranged  for  the  purpose,  the  wrongs  and  hardships  hereto¬ 
fore  practiced  must  in  some  large  degree  be  ascribed.  Although  these 
have  come  down  to  us  from  a  distant  period,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  they  have  been  suffered  to  continue  so  long. 

Some  of  these  errors  in  the  management  of  the  insane  in  the  county 
poor-houses  are  of  a  remarkable  character,  and  cannot  be  referred  to 
but  with  mingled  feelings  of  pain  and  wonder.  If  out  of  forty  insane 
inmates  three  were  inclined  to  be  violent,  rendering  restraint  of  some 
kind  necessary,  the  remaining  thirty-seven  would  also  be  thus  dealt 
with.  If  one  of  the  entire  number  had  the  propensity  to  wander 
away,  the  confinement  enjoined  upon  him  often  would  be  enforced 
on  all.  What  might  be  proper  for  the  few  was  made  to  apply  to  the 
many,  for  whom  no  such  privation  and  suffering  was  at  all  necessary. 
The  single  idea  (under  the  delusion  which  dates  back  to  a  remote 
period)  that  the  insane  person  was  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  and 
was  dangerous  to  himself  and  others,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the 
only  mode  to  deal  with  him  was  the  use  of  such  means  as  would  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  injuring  himself  and  others.  How  largely  this  mode  of 
treating  those  who  were  afflicted  by  this  saddest  of  all  calamities  was 
pursued,  I  need  not  call  to  your  attention. 

Happily  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Under  more  enlightened  views, 
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and  with  the  benefit  of  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  malady,  a  different  mode  of  treatment — one  that,  whilst  it  does  not 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  humane,  is  at  the  same  time  calculated 
to  ameliorate  the  condition,  and  frequently  to  effect  complete  re¬ 
covery — is  now  in  use  Under  the  improved  system,  confinement 
and  restraint,  bars  and  bolts,  are  discarded  ;  the  largest  personal 
liberty,  employment  for  the  body,  entertainment  for  the  mind,  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  open  air  under  the  care  of  intelligent  and  well  trained 
attendants,  comfortable  apartments,  thorough  cleanliness  of  person 
and  apartments,  suitable  separation  and  classification,  are  now  deemed 
essential.  It  is  claimed  that  with  the  benefit  of  such  care  a  large  part 
of  recent  cases  are  curable.  But  such  a  system  of  care  and  treatment 
must  not  be  expected  without  the  advantage  of  buildings  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  the  peculiar  wants  and  condition  of  this 
class.  The  constant  care  and  supervision  of  a  competent  medical 
superintendent,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent  attendants, 
are  also  indispensable.  Public  and  private  hospitals  have  been 
erected  in  accordance  with  these  improved  views,  which  contain 
every  necessary  convenience, and  are  organized  and  fitted  up  in  every 
respect  in  the  best  manner,  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

But  without  enlarging  any  further  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I 
will  proceed  to  consider  whether  the  benefit  of  such  care  can  be  given 
to  this  class  in  our  County  Almshouses.  To  this  question  I  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  give  a  negative  answer.  The  Almshouses  having  been 
built  many  years  ago,  when  the  erroneous  views  about  the  nature  of 
insanity  were  universally  entertained,  the  provision  made  for  this 
class  of  inmates  was  of  the  most  imperfect  kind,  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  small  cells,  in  which  they  were  confined,  and  which 
were  entirely  devoid  of  the  requisite  conveniences ;  the  only  aim  in 
the  treatment  being  protection  from  injury  of  property  and  person. 
Under  this  kind  of  treatment  not  qnly  can  there  be  no  hope  of  im¬ 
provement,  but  the  case  must  soon  become  chronic  and  incurable. 
The  establishments  of  this  class  are  also  without  the  benefit  of  suffi¬ 
cient  medical  and  intelligent  ordinary  care,  both  of  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  successful  treatment. 

Some  exceptions  must,  however,  be  made  to  this  general  answer  ; 
and  the  inquiry  must  be  made  whether  a  better  state  of  things  cannot 
be  expected  under  the  higher  standard  of  efficiency  with  which 
many  of  these  institutions  are  conducted  at  the  present  time.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  counties  Hospitals  have  been  erected  con¬ 
taining  all  the  modern  improvemens  and  conveniences,  and  suita¬ 
bly  arranged  for  the  proper  care  of  this  class  of  inmates.  Water  is  in¬ 
troduced  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  They  are  properly  heatedand  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  separation  of  sexes  and  classification  is  provided  for.  If 
to  these  advantages  the  services  of  a  competent  medical  Superintend¬ 
ent  and  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  attendants  are  secured,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  Build¬ 
ings  of  a  proper  character  have  been  erected  in  Lancaster,  York,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Bucks,  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Northampton,  the  Allegheny 
City  Home,  Delaware,  Fayette,  Montgomery,  and  in  course  of  erection 
at  this  time,  one  in  Chester,  and  one  in  Erie.  In  these  counties  under 
such  care  as  I  have  indicated  the  chronic  and  incurable  class  may  be 
properly  cared  for.  The  treatment  of  recent  cases  might  even  be 
undertaken  in  these  institutions  under  such  circumstances,  though  as 
a  general  rule,  that  class  ought  to  be  transferred  without  delay  into 
the  State  Asylums,  where  the  highest  standard  of  care  can  be  en- 
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joyed.  The  question  after  all,  then,  must  resolve  itself  into  this,  even 
in  the  counties  last  named.  Will  the  Local  Boards  be  willing  to  em¬ 
ploy  competent  medical  and  ordinary  care?  Without  that,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  present  inmates  in  county  almshouses  had  better  be 
transferred  to  the  State  Hospitals ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  open-door  system,  as  it  is  termed,  can  only  be  practiced  in  that 
way.  In  well  regulated  Hospitals,  one  attendant  to  every  ten  or 
fifteen  patients  is  employed.  They  are  in  constant  attendance  in  the 
house  and  outside  of  it,  they  accompany  the  insane  in  their  walks, 
and  superintend  and  join  in  their  employments  and  amusements. 
By  kind  influences  they  restrain  them  when  excited  or  noisy,  or 
ivhen  they  try  to  wander.  They  guard  them  by  day  and  by  night.  It 
is  by  such  care  and  supervision  that  it  is  rendered  practicable  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  restraint  or  confinement  in  every  case,  and  it  is  only 
under  such  care  that  improvement  in  their  condition  can  be  expected. 

A  few  words  about  another  aspect  of  the  question  to  which  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given.  Is  it  desirable  to  transfer  all  the  insane  from 
the  county  almshouses  to  the  State  Hospitals?  About  1200  insane  are 
still  maintained  in  the  asylums,  nearly  all  are  of  the  chronic  and  in¬ 
curable  class;  some  are  difficult  of  management,  filthy,  turbulent  and 
destructive.  With  the  exception  of  the  hospitals  in  the  counties 
named,  there  is  no  proper  arrangement  for  the  latter  class.  A  large 
number  are  quiet,  orderly,  capable  of  self  care,  and  of  rendering  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  work  of  the  house,  the  gardens  and  the  farm.  They 
require  only  ordinary  care,  and  are  capable  of  rendering  assistance  in 
various  ways,  and  to  some  extent  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  main¬ 
tenance.  The  latter  class  ought,  in  every  instance,  to  be  retained  at 
the  County  Homes.  According  to  my  observations,  they  are  really 
better  cared  for,  and  do  better  under  the  larger  personal  liberty  which 
they  enjoy,  with  the  benefit  of  the  light laborimposed  upon  them,  than 
can  possibly  be  expected  in  over-crowded  wards  of  hospitals. 

Still  another  question  may  be  briefly  considered — can  the  indigent 
insane  be  maintained  in  a  proper  manner  in  the  county  almshouses 
at  a  less  cost  than  is  charged  at  State  Hospitals.  The  charge  against 
counties  is  $3  per  week  for  maintenance,  and  50  cents  per  week  for 
clothing.  The  State  in  the  exercise  of  a  most  generous  beneficence, 
erects  the  proper  buildings, and  appropriates  annually  a  sufficient  sum 
to  pay  salaries  and  the  cost  of  employees,  of  fuel,  repair  and  furniture, 
and  limits  the  charge  in  the  act  of  incorporation  against  counties  to  the 
moderate  sum  named.  Can  this  service  be  performed  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  counties  at  a  less  rate?  If  the  interest  of  the  cost  of  properly  con¬ 
structed  and  arranged  buildings  is  added  to  the  expense  of  such  care, 
and  an  organization  such  as  I  have  intimated  would  be  required.it 
will  exceed  in  all  instances,  it  is  believed,  the  rate  which  the  State  is 
authorized  to  charge.  This  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  very  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  county  Almshouses  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  It  must  be  examined  from  the  humane  and 
economic  stand-point.  Because,  whilst  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane  in  the  best  manner, 
regard  is  also  to  be  had  to  the  importance  of  reducing,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  burdens  of  taxpayers.  An  overstrained  economy,  if  suffered 
to  interfere  with  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  to  the  unfortunate  and 
dependent,  is  not  more  to  be  deprecated  than  is  a  careless  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  public  and  private  charity. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wells,  the  paper  was  received  and  placed  on 
the  record  of  the  Convention. 
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In  making  this  motion,  Mr.  Wells  said:  I  would  like  to  bear 
testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Charities  to  what  has  been 
done  in  the  last  two  years  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  in  a  few 
counties  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  this  class  of  their 
charge.  It  has  from  the  organization  of  the  Board  been  one  of  its 
chief  points  of  interest.  Their  condition  had  become  such  as  to 
excite  peculiar  sympathy  and  interest  of  those  who  had  looked  at 
them  from  the  outside  rather  than  those  who  had  grown  up  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  condition  of  the  insane  poor,  which  ivas — I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  use  the  past  tense — very  discreditable  to  the  State. 

Before  the  organization  of  this  Board  the  attention  of  the  State 
began  to  be  turned  to  this  question,  and  our  friend  Dickinson,  two 
years  before  the  organization,  was  detailed  by  Governor  Geary  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  condi¬ 
tion,  and  he  made  it  at  his  own  expense — the  Legislature  at  that 
time  being  very  economical — and  made  a  very  interesting  report 
to  the  Governor,  which  formed  a  large  element  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  Board  was  organized,  and  he  has  often  told  me  of  the 
condition  of  affairs,  which  were  amusing,  and  which  grew  out  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  county  officers  put  in  charge.  One  case  was 
that  of  a  man  being  boxed  up  in  a  long  box,  with  slats  nailed 
across  the  front  of  it,  a  device  of  the  Sheriff  to  confine  an  insane 
man.  He  did  not  know  anything  about  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  thought  it  was  about  the  best  way  he  could  prevent  him  from 
doing  damage  in  his  absence  from  home,  so  he  stood  the  box  up 
against  the  wall  and  there  he  remained  till  the  Sheriff  came  home 
at  night.  That  happened  in  this  State  within  the  last  eight  years. 
The  Sheriff  was  not  cruel,  but  it  was  simply  ignorance. 

There  has  been  an  advance  since  this;  some  counties  have  made 
great  improvement,  and  some  that  were  noted  for  their  neglect  of 
this  class  are  now  amongst  the  counties  pointed  to  with  pride,  and 
quoted  in  'our  reports  on  account  of  the  improvement  made  during 
the  last  five  years. 

Since  our  meeting  at  Altoona  there  have  been  improvements 
made  of  the  most  delightful  order.  I  could  name  a  county  from 
which  I  returned  two  years  ago,  so  sick  and  disheartened  with  the 
condition  in  which  the  insane  poor  were  held,  and  had  been  from 
time  immemorial,  that  I  almost  felt  like  laying  down  the  commis¬ 
sion  I  held,  before  the  Governor,  in  despair  at  anything  being 
accomplished.  Dr.  Luther  has  visited  the  same  institution  within 
a  few  months,  and  the  same  individuals  I  found  then,  in  that  fear¬ 
ful  condition  of  neglect  are  to-day  sitting,  every  man  in  his  own 
pleasant,  airy,  clean,  well-ventilated  room,  or  walking  at  liberty 
through  the  corridors  of  the  house,  a  man  again ;  not  mentally, 
hut  physically,  comfortable,  cheerful,  well  taken  care  of,  pleasant 
to  look  upon  as  insane  men  can  be ;  and  two  years  ago  the  same  men 
were  crouching  in  dark,  damp,  wet,  filthy  holes,  naked,  neglected, 
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utterly  abandoned  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Men  were  led  out  in  the 
morning  like  horses  from  their  stalls  to  have  a  bucket  of  water 
dashed  over  them  by  pauper  women  detailed  for  the  purpose,  and 
these  samemen  are  sitting  to-day,  clothed,  decent,  happy  andcomfor-, 
table,  and  all  this  accomplished  within  the  last  twelve  months.  I 
can  refer  to  another  county,  still  more  recent,  where  were  cases  of 
the  insane  poor,  for  twenty  years  building  up  for  that  county  a 
reputation  of  disgrace  and  becoming  by-words  in  every  State  for 
their  bad  condition  ;  there  is  a  woman  there  to-day,  comfortably 
dressed  in  decent  clothes,  and  removed  from  public  observation,  who 
for  23  years  had  been  lying  in  an  open  exposed  room,  divided 
from  the  room  occupied  by  tramps,  only  by  an  open  lattice  parti¬ 
tion,  lying  on  straw,  naked,  filthy  and  dirty;  and  to-day,  thank 
God,  through  the  enlightening  and  elevating  influence  that  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  the  general  sentiment  you  are 
helping  to  disseminate,  she  is  in  the  condition  I  have  described,  for 
the  first  time  recognized  as  a  woman  and  treated  as  a  woman, 
lodged  and  clothed  and  cared  for  and  attended  as  a  woman,  and 
the  disgrace  wiped  away. 

It  is  pleasant  to  bear  testimony  to  the  work  accomplished,  and 
I  could  cite  many  more  instances,  but  I  will  not  take  your  time. 
I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  deal  with  this  subject.  Most  of  you  have 
bequeathed  to  you  old  cases,  with  which  you  had  nothing  to  do 
in  bringing  there,  and  you  find  on  your  hands  many  that  you  are 
puzzled  to  know  how  to  deal  with.  AVe  find  them  in  every  alms¬ 
house,  and  Mr.  Cox,  (of  the  Lancaster  Alms-house),  has  a  full 
share  of  them  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  all  went  through 
that  department  yesterday.  I  did,  accompanied  by  one  gentleman, 
our  reporter,  Mr.  McDivitt.  Every  county  has  its  full  share  of 
old  cases,  for  which  nothing  can  be  done  but  constant  care  and  the 
continual  remembrance  that  they  must  not  be  abandoned  as  hope¬ 
less.  They  are  hopeless,  so  far  as  all  human  knowledge  is  con¬ 
cerned,  never  to  be  restored  to  their  minds  in  this  world,  but  kind 
care,  and  cleanliness  and  quiet,  and  good  treatment  and  clean 
clothing  can  be  extended  to  all  of  them,  and  this  open  air  treat¬ 
ment,  giving  them  all  the  liberty  possible  to  extend.  The  old 
notion  that  they  are  not  to  be  let  loose  we  have  all  got  over,  and 
that  we  do  not  require  a  club  in  our  hands  ingoing  into  the  insane 
department  of  any  hospital.  A  large  amount  of  liberty  and  ex¬ 
ercise,  we  have  learned,  can  be  extended  to  these  old  chronic  cases, 
and  a  great  amount  of  good  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  light  em¬ 
ployment. 

AVhen  our  Board  was  at  Dixmond  Hospital,  a  few  weeks  ago — • 
one  that  I  never  name  without  a  feeling  of  State  pride,  as  one  of 
the  noblest  on  the  Continent  of  America,  or  the  face  of  the  globe. 
I  found  there  between  70  and  80  of  the  insane  patients  at  work, 
in  the  open  grounds,  in  the  garden,  breaking  stone,  using  the  pick. 
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spade  and  shovel,  at  work  regularly  day  by  day,  contented,  happy, 
improving  all  the  time,  saving  the  State  money  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  themselves,  and  the  restoration  to  the  producing  class,  in 
the  actual  cost  of  labor,  so  that  the  physician  is  relieved  of  a  great 
portion  of  his  labors  with  the  patients,  because  it  does  them  good. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  do  the  same  thing,  and  in  every 
rightly  managed  hospital  these  people  can  be  employed.  So  our 
CountyPoor-houses,  can  find,  employment  for  all,  in  whitewashing 
or  picking  bugs — in  the  house  as  well  as  in  the  potato  patch,  for 
in  some  seasons  the  crop  is  larger  in  the  house  than  outside — or 
any  light  profitable  employment  of  which  there  is  always  a  large 
range  that  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  man.  I 
only  rose  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  good  results  already  accom¬ 
plished,  and  to  express  the  sense  of  gratitude  we  feel  in  finding 
the  care  for  the  insane  poor  is  spreading.  In  another  county,  a 
year  ago,  twelve  of  the  insane  poor  were  kept  chained  to  the  floor, 
and  to-day  there  is  not  one.  In  that  same  hospital  there  is  not 
even  a  “muffler”  in  use.  The  physician  writes  to  the  Board  in 
regard  to  the  milder  restraints,  such  as  the  “  camesole,”  a  long 
wide  sleeved  garment,  of  which  we  sent  him  a  specimen,  and  he 
writes  back,  “  I  have  got  rid  of  every  chain  in  the  house,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  every  restraint  is  removed and  later  still 
he  writes,  “I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  there  is  not  a  patient  under 
any  restraint  whatever.”  All  this  is  most  encouraging,  and  will 
show  to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  subject,  what  can  be  done,  while  it  encourages  others  to  see  how 
much  can  be  done,  even  with  the  insane  poor  that  remain  in  our 
County  Alms-houses. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Franklin  county,  submitted  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  existing  abuses  to  which  the  counties  are  sub¬ 
jected  by  the  extortionate  demands  of  physicians  for  medical  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  out-door  patients,  and  providing  a  remedy 
therefor,  by  the  employment  of  physicians  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  to  attend  to  such  patients,  in  addition  to  the  regular  resi¬ 
dent  physicians,  which,  after  considerable  debate  on  the  subject 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  following  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Chester  County  Alms-house,  intended  to  meet  this  difficulty  were 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Convention : 

1.  All  persons  entitled  to  relief  must  be  removed  to  and  provided 
for  at  the  Almshouse,  and  no  payment  will  be  made  for  medical  atten¬ 
dance  or  other  relief  furnished  outside  of  the  almshouse,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  when  delay  or  removal  wrnuld  peril  life  or  ex¬ 
pose  the  pauper  to  serious  injury. 

2.  To  entitle  any  person  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  or  other 
relief  furnished  to  paupers  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  claimant  must 
notify  one  of  the  Directors,  or  their  Steward,  of  the  case  in  writing 
within  three  wTeeks  after  the  first  attendance  or  relief  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  pauper,  and  also  of  the  earliest  occasion  the  pauper  can 
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safely  be  removed  to  the  Almshouse,  Provided ,  This  rule  shall  not 
apply  when  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  individual  relieved 
are  not  known  to  the  physician  or  other  person  furnishing  such  relief. 
And  when  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  relieved  shall  become 
known  to  the  physician  or  other  person  after  the  attendance  or  other 
services  have  commenced,  notice  as  aforesaid  shall  be  given  within 
three  weeks  after  obtaining  such  knowledge. 

3.  All  bills  rendered  must  be  accompanied,  where  practicable,  by  a 
certificate  signed  by  at  least  two  respectable,  disinterested  persons, 
stating  that  the  services  were  rendered  or  relief  furnished,  and  that 
the  recipients  were  without  means  to  pay. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  McGonnigle,  and 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  treasurer  be  instructed  to  notify  the  districts 
represented  at  this  Convention,  and  that  have  not  yet  paid  their 
assessment  of  $10  to  defray  the  expenses,  to  remit  the  same  to  him 
as  soon  as  possible. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  treasurer,  H.  H.  Rohrer,  be 
instructed  to  have  1,000  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution. 

On  the  question  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next 
MEETING. 

A  communication  was  presented  and  read  from  Mr.  Lingle, 
delegate  from  Lock  Haveu,  extending  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
Convention  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  that  place,  and  on 
motion — 

Resolved,  That  the  next  session  of  this  Convention  be  held  at 
Lock  Haven,  Clinton  county,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1877. 


ALMSHOUSE  FARMS. 

On  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  land  needed  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses,  in  connection  with  alms-houses,  the  following  paper  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  York  county,  was  read  by  Mr.  Yost,  of 
Bucks  county. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

The  subject  now  before  us  is  one  that  requires  more  thought  and 
more  attention  than  one  would  at  lirst  imagine.  The  number  of 
acres  of  land  required  for  farming  purposes  in  connection  with  alms¬ 
houses  should,  to  be  beneficial  and  economical,  depend  upon  the 
number  and  class  of  inmates  in  the  institution.  While  many  of  our 
almshouses  are  situated  in  agricultural  districts,  and  are  filled  with 
persons  whose  time  has  been  spent  on  farms,  there  are  other  institu¬ 
tions  whose  inmates  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  mechanics  and 
miners ;  and  therefore  the  amount  of  land  should  compare  with  the 
number  and  occupations  of  the  persons  who  are  to  work  it.  Again, 
the  price  of  land  is  an  item  worthy  of  consideration,  and  which 
should  govern  directors  in  purchasing  farms  for  their  respective 
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almshouses.  Where  land  is  cheap,  I  would  recommend  a  larger 
quantity  to  be  owned  than  I  would  where  land  is  high.  My  reason 
for  this  recommendation  is,  that  almshouses  in  general  require  a 
great  deal  of  grain  and  meat,  and  if  you  cannot  farm  your  land  to  a 
good  advantage  in  raising  grain,  you  can  graze  your  cattle  for 
slaughtering,  and  raise  hay,  which  is  as  profitable  and  as  easily  cured 
as  any  other  crop;  and  if  you  have  not  inmates  to  work  it,  the 
amount  required  to  hire  hands  for  that  purpose  would  be  but  little  in 
comparison  to  that  of  most  other  crops.  Another  advantage  which 
almshouses  have  over  ordinary  farmers  is,  that  they  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  an  excellent  fertilizer  from  the  contents  of  the 
water-closets,  at  but  little  cost  and  not  much  trouble. 

But  if  the  location  of  an  almshouse  should  be  in  a  neighborhood 
where  land  is  very  valuable,  and  the  inmates  not  accustomed  to  farm 
work  or  unable  to  perform  labor,  then  it  might  be  advisable  to  have 
but  little  land  connected  with  such  an  institution  ;  and  if  the  inmates 
are  mechanics,  let  them  be  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  But 
my  experience  has  been  such  as  to  convince  me  that  all  county  alms¬ 
houses  should  possess  a  good  large  farm.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  farm  connected  with  our  institution,  and  to  which  I 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  my  time  and  attention  during  the  last 
three  years.  The  amount  of  land  connected  with  our  institution  is 
142  acres  and  75  perches.  Of  this  amount  we  use  120  acres  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  the  balance  is  taken  up  by  buildings  and  railroads. 
We  generally  raise  sufficient  corn,  hay  and  straw  for  the  use  of  our 
institution,  and  frequently  have  corn  and  hay  to  sell.  The  wheat  we 
raise  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  our  inmates  with  bread  for  more  than 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  year.  We  have  but  little  oats  to  pur¬ 
chase,  except  occasionally  for  seed,  and  we  generally  raise  sufficient 
vegetables  to  supply  the  house,  except  potatoes.  W e  generally  keep 
about  twenty  head  of  horned  cattle,  seven  mules,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty-five  head  of  hogs.  This  year  we  have  about  1,100  bushels  of 
wheat,  which  was  raised  on  42  acres  of  land.  We  also  have  about  75 
tons  of  timothy  hay,  and  good  crops  of  corn  and  oats.  Our  potatoes 
will  not  be  much  more  than  half  a  yield,  but  the  other  vegetables 
will  be  about  an  average  crop.  We  have  several  apple-trees  which 
supply  a  good  quantity  of  apples  for  cider  and  apple-butter. 

During  the  last  three  years  we  have  been  paying  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  live  stock,  in  reference  to  the  quality  and  feeding ;  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  has  been,  that  we  not  only  supply  the  institution  with 
a  sufficient  amount  of  butter,  but  we  also  have  a  surplus  to  sell — 
while  in  former  years  there  had  to  be  butter  purchased.  We  also 
have  an  arrangement  for  retaining  all  the  deposits  of  the  water- 
closets,  with  which  we  make  a  compost  or  poudrette  by  mixing  it 
with  the  ashes  from  the  institution  and  a  portion  of  lime ;  and  this, 
with  the  barn-yard  manure,  is  sufficient  to  put  out  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  or  corn  each  year,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  farm  in  good 
condition. 

We  hire  two  men,  a  farmer  and  teamster.  The  farmer  has  general 
supervision  of  the  farm,  and  does  the  butchering  for  the  institution  ; 
whilst  the  teamster’s  time  is  occupied  with  the  team  wherever  it 
may  be  required ;  the  other  work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  some  twelve 
to  fifteen  of  the  inmates,  and  we  get  along  with  the  work  as  fast  as 
our  best  farmers.  We  consider  our  farm  and  stock  to  be  equal  with 
any  in  our  county.  Our  land  is  worth  from  $200  to  $600  per  acre, 
without  the  buildings. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  in  my  opinion  a  good,  large  farm 
connected  with  almost  every  almshouse  would  be  beneficial  if  prop¬ 
erly  managed  ;  but  the  great  secret  of  success  in  all  such  institutions 
is  to  have  good  officers  who  understand  their  business  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  work  with  a  determination,  firmly  believing  there 
is  no  such  word  as  “fail.”  Very  respectfully, 

F.  T.  Scott,  Director, 

York  County. 


In  the  discussion  of  this  subject: 

Dr.  Luther,  said  large  farms  were  frequently  more  of  a  burden 
than  an  advantage.  There  are  twenty-two  counties  yet  without 
poor-houses,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  advisable  for  them 
to  purchase  large  real  estate.  A  large  farm  occupies  the  attention 
of  the  Steward,  and  requires  his  undivided  attention,  while  the  care 
of  the  inmates  and  the  training  of  the  children  is  apt  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  secondary  importance.  These  are  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  points  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  Yost,  of  Bucks,  said  I  think  to  run  an  alms-house  to  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  paupers  and  tax-payers  in  a  county  like  Bucks,  with 
about  250  inmates  as  we  have,  that  during  the  Summer  season  there 
ought  to  be  a  large  farm.  We  have  366  acres,  and  I  have  found 
it  none  too  large  to  be  managed  to  advantage.  We  have  a  stone- 
quarry  where  we  keep  our  inmates  at  work  during  the  winter 
season.  We  deliver  them  on  the  pike  and  the  amount  we  receive 
per  annum  is  about  $1000.  A  farm  large  or  small,  should  have  a 
limestone  quarry  or  coal  mine.  If  these  cannot  be  got,  a  stone 
quarry  will  be  of  advantage,  as  work  of  any  kind  is  of  benefit  to 
the  institution. 

Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester. — We  have  a  limestone  quarry  for  a  place 
of  employment  in  the  winter,  which  is  an  important  matter,  as  at 
that  time  we  have  an  excess  of  unemployed  labor,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  employment  in  the  winter  is  one  of  the  bugbears 
in  alms-house  matters.  We  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
land.  We  keep  some  25  cows,  the  whole  product  of  which  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  House  by  the  inmates.  This  perhaps  is  the  most 
profitable  part  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Stauffer. — There  is  no  labor  connected  with  the  institution  so 
well  calculated  for  the  inmates  as  that  of  the  farm,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  successful  farm  in  the  county,  it  should  be  the  county  farm,  with¬ 
out  which  it  would  be  a  serious  question  how  to  employ  the 
inmates.  With  us  we  could  not  employ  them  in  workshops,  and 
so  we  began  improving  our  farm,  blasting  rocks,  &c.  It  was  one 
of  the  roughest  farms  in  the  county,  and  we  will  soon  have  it  in¬ 
creased  in  value  and  productiveness.  We  have  the  labor  on  the 
farm,  peculiarly  fitted  for  that  class  of  workmen,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  advocate  a  fair  sized  farm  with  every  alms-house. 
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Mr. - .It  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  inmates.  A 

large  number  requires  a  good  sized  farm.  Either  that  or  work¬ 
shops,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  inmates 
doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Harvey. — There  is  no  reason  why  the  farm  should  not  be 
the  best  in  the  county.  It  will  not  pay  to  have  a  farm  larger  than 
is  necessary  to  utilize  the  labor  of  the  able-bodied  portion  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  aged  and  more  infirm,  for  they  are  all  better  at 
work.  We  have  over  100  acres,  and  our  farm  had  run  down  con¬ 
siderable  within  the  last  few  years.  This  season  we  employed  a 
farmer  at  a  cost  of  $400  a  year,  he  boarding  himself,  and  we 
utilize  the  labor  of  the  old  and  infirm,  who  are  all  better  off  for 
having  something  to  do.  In  this  way  the  farm  is  run  with  little 
expense  to  the  county,  and  that  is  as  large  as  any  alms-house  farm 
should  be. 

Mr.  Hultz. — We  have  205  acres,  with  plenty  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  and  140  acres  of  bituminous  coal.  Raise  500  bushels 
of  wheat  and  2000  of  corn,  from  30  to  40  tons  of  hay,  garden  vege¬ 
tables,  &c.  Have  a  farmer  to  carry  on  the  work,  which  is  all 
done  by  the  inmates;  we  hire  none  but  the  farmer,  who  is  not  only 
a  farmer  but  a  mechanic,  and  does  most  of  our  repairing.  I  am 
still  of  opinion,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  number  of  inmates  whether  you  should  have  a  large  or  small 
farm. 

Discussion  closed. 


0UT-D00R  RELIEF. 


On  the  subject  of  “the  proper  and  most  judicious  mode  of  dis¬ 
tributing  out-door  relief,”  the  following  paper  was  read  by  J.  J. 
Rebman,  of  Dauphin  county: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

Every  member  of  this  Convention  who  has  given  the  subject  any 
thought  knows,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world  since  society  has  had  a 
being,  there  have  existed  a  certain  class  who  may  emphatically  be 
termed  “  the  poor.”  Who  they  are,  the  class  to  which  they  belong 
and  the  causes  that  may  have  produced  their  poverty,  are  themes 
that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  wisest  men  of  all  nations. 
These  poor  persons,  but  for  the  charity  of  their  neighbors,  or  institu¬ 
tions  provided  for  their  support,  would  be  almost,  if  not  entirely  des¬ 
titute,  being  themselves  unable  to  supply  their  own  wants. 

The  proverb  that  the  poor  of  one  generation  are  the  rich  of  another, 
or  vice  versa — may,  or  may  not  be  true,  but  one  thing  is  true  and 
seemingly  unalterably  fixed,  that  there  are  persons  who  come  into 
the  world  without  the  ability  of  body  or  mind  to  earn  their  own 
living. 
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Accidents  of  one  kind  and  another  deprive  many  of  the  use  of 
their  full  powers  physical  and  mental,  while  many  reach  an  infirm 
old  age,  without  having  taken  the  precaution  to  lay  up  means  to  help 
them  when  age  has  whitened  their  locks  and  enfeebled  their  bodies. 
The  consequences  of  intemperance,  vice  and  error  of  almost  every 
grade,  with  the  countless  temptations  that  beset  human  nature,  and 
from  which  no  one  is  entirely  free,  leave  vast  numbers  in  compara¬ 
tively  a  helpless  state  ;  all  of  these,  with  many  other  causes  we  might 
name  being  inherent,  and  part  of  our  common  humanity,  we  may  be  as- 
suredthat  the  divine  assertion  “that  the  poor  we  shall  have  with  us  al¬ 
ways,”  will  never  cease  to  be  an  inevitable  law.  It  may  however  be 
possible,  by  judicious  and  humane  efforts,  to  keep  the  numbers  within 
reasonable  bounds,  and  to  this  purpose,  and  with  this  end  in  view, 
every  good  citizen  should  lend  his  influence  and  aid. 

It  beiug  a  self-evident  fact,  that  one  portion  of  the  community  sub¬ 
sists  upon  the  generosity  and  philanthropy  of  the  other,  the  question 
that  practically  comes  before  us  is,  what  is  the  best  means  to  relieve 
their  necessities  ?  One  of  the  means,  and  the  one  to  which  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  to  direct  my  attention  just  now,  is  “the  proper  and  most 
judicious  mode  of  distributing  outdoor  relief.”  In  the  discussion 
upon  this  question,  you  will  notice  it  is  hardly  left  for  me  to  say 
wli ether  outdoor  relief  is  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  poor  or  not ; 
that  is  settled  in  the  question,  and  the  only  point  I  have  to  deal  with 
is,  how  to  distribute  this  relief;  and  just  here,  in  the  beginning,  I  will 
say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  rule  that  will  be  applicable  to 
all ;  for  while  it  may  be  practicable  in  one  district  it  would  not  apply 
at  all  in  another.  I  will,  therofore,  revert  more  particularly  to  a  few 
general  principles,  and  the  district  I  represent  in  particular. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  is,  who  are  these  so- 
called  outdoor  poor  f  Evidently  those  who  have  some  way  of  getting 
a  partial  subsistence  ;  supported  either  by  friends,  relatives,  charitable 
institutions,  thieving,  or  some  other  way,  and  also  those  who  may 
for  the  time  being  be  unable  to  find  employment. 

That  there  is  a  large  class  of  the  above  named,  who  are  undeserv¬ 
ing,  and  who  look  for  and  depend  mainly  upon  outdoor  relief  for 
support,  when  once  it  is  begun  with  them,  cannot  be  denied,  and  that 
the  system  to  a  great  extent  only  encourages  them  in  indolence  and 
slothfulness,  we  are  also  fully  aware ;  but  this  cannot  be  wholly 
avoided,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  throw  around  the  system 
all  the  safeguards  we  can  devise. 

The  Convention  at  Altoona  unanimously  gave  expression  to  the 
following  resolutions,  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  reiterate  here  as 
my  honest  convictions,  after  giving  the  matter  careful  thought : 

“ Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  outdoor  relief  is  one  that  requires  the  greatest  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  and  that  personal  visitation  should  be  made  in  all  cases;  that 
the  applicants  should  furnish  a  certificate  from  some  responsible  per¬ 
sons,  stating  that  they  are  worthy  and  in  need ;  and  that  when  a 
family  shall  be  dependent  on  the  Poor  District  for  their  entire  sup¬ 
port  for  an  indefinite  period,  they  shall  be  sent  to  the  Almshouse. 

Resolved,  That  the  proper  anh  most  judicious  mode  of  distributing 
outdoor  relief  is  by  means  of  personal  visitation,  in  order  that  the 
really  needy  may  be  relieved,  and  the  unworthy  refused.” 

My  experience  among  the  poor  has  convinced  me  of  this  one  fact, 
that  the  man  who  has  to  ask  for  public  relief  to  supply  his  necessities, 
or  those  of  his  family,  loses  from  that  moment  much  of  the  self-re- 
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spect  upon  which  his  manhood  and  virtue  depend  ;  the  second  time 
he  asks  with  much  less  diffidence,  and  finally  he  thinks  it  no  shame 
for  him  to  ask  relief,  as  he  argues  to  himself,  “well,  this  money  is 
raised  for  the  poor,  and  I  am  one  of  them.” 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  interested  in  dispensing  outdoor 
relief  to  impress  upon  the  relieved  the  fact,  that  where  there  is  actual 
necessity  there  is  no  disgrace  in  asking  alms,  but  just  as  soon  as  the 
necessity  ceases,  so  soon  it  becomes  a  disgrace  to  be  treated  as  a 
pauper. 

When  this  subject  was  under  discussion  at  the  first  Convention,  Dr. 
Luther  very  wisely  remarked,  it  is  an  excellent  mode  of  distributing 
relief  to  the  modest,  unpretending  poor,  who  are  overtaken  with 
sudden  misfortune  or  adversity,  the  heads  of  the  family  taken  away, 
or  a  widow  left  with  a  large  family.  The  question  must  be  looked  at 
in  a  humanitarian  jnd  economical  view.  If  you  refuse  relief  to  a 
destitute  family  it  involves  the  necessity  of  bringing  that  family  into 
the  Almshouse,  and  of  extending  or  building  an  additional  Poor 
House,  so  that  as  a  question  of  economy,  it  is  believed  to  be  wise  to 
extend  relief.  There  are  further  objections  to  bringing  a  family  into 
the  County  Poor  House.  You  pauperize  the  family,  break  up  family 
relationship,  and  they  sink  down  on  a  lower  plane  of  life,  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  prospects  of  the  children.  But  that  the  system  is  subject 
to  fraud  and  deception  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  the  cities  at  least,  if 
not  in  the  rural  districts. 

In  our  county  ("Dauphin)  ive  divide  outdoor  relief  into  two  kinds, 
permanent  and  temporary ;  to  the  former  we  allow  cash  orders,  averag¬ 
ing  about  $2.50  to  each  person  per  month;  we  have  over  two 
hundred  of  this  class  on  the  list,  and  we  think  it  a  more  economical 
plan  than  to  take  them  into  the  Almshouse.  We  have  blank  forms, 
(copies  of  which  I  will  be  glad  to  send  any  person  who  may  desire 
them,)  •with  printed  questions  similar  to  those  used  in  making  the 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  only  much  more  in 
detail,  by  which  we  find  out  all  about  the  applicant;  this  form 
must  be  signed  by  six  responsible  taxpayers  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  person  applying  for  relief,  and  sworn  to  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace ;  in  this  way  we  are  rarely,  if  ever  deceived,  and  should  we  be 
deceived  we  have  the  six  names  to  show  who  deceived  us.  In  granting 
temporary  outdoor  relief  we  never  give  cash,  but  orders  for  provisions, 
and  instruct  those  who  fill  the  orders  what  kind  of  provisions  to  sup¬ 
ply.  When  an  applicant  applies  for  temporary  relief  we  fur¬ 
nish  him  a  printed  form,  that  must  be  filled  up,  showing  his  name 
and  precise  place  of  residence ;  this  must  then  be  signed  by  three 
respectable  citizens  living  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  certifying  that 
they  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  applicant,  and  know  from 
their  personal  knowledge  that  he  is  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  make  it  an  invariable  rule,  so  far  as  lies  in 
our  power,  before  the  first  order  is  given,  to  make  a  personal  investi¬ 
gation,  either  at  the  applicant’s  home,  or  of  one  of  the  parties  recom¬ 
mending  him,  to  ascertain  that  he  is  entirely  worthy. 

To  show  you  the  necessity  of  this  personal  investigation  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  that  occurred  the  day  before  I  came  to  th  e  Convention. 
A  woman  made  application  for  relief,  stating  that  her  husband  had 
left  her,  that  she  was  entirely  destitute,  and  had  three  children  at 
home  crying  for  bread  ;  I  gave  her  a  blank,  which  was  returned  in  a 
short  time  properly  signed,  and  apparently  all  0.  K.,  but  I  had  my 
suspicions  that  the  signers  had  more  sympathy  than  judgment,  and 
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concluded  to  call  and  see  her ;  I  found  her  statement  true,  and  more 
than  true,  for  in  addition  to  the  woman  and  three  children  I  found 
three  dogs,  two  cats,  a  parrot, and  two  singing  birds;  of  course  I  could 
not  help  relieving  her  immediate  necessities,  but  nothing  more  goes 
there  until  there  is  a  grand  clearing  and  cleaning  out.  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  to  avoid  fraud,  deception,  and  bad  judgment,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  any  outdoor  relief  be  granted  excepting  by  a  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  recipient  is  worthy,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
personal  investigation.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  make  all 
those  who  apply  for  temporary  outdoor  relief  understand  that  we  are 
familiar  with  their  wants  and  circumstances,  as  much  so  as  if  we  were 
among  them  and  like  them.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia, 
tells  a  good  story  on  himself  that  is  applicable  just  here.  He  says,  I 
was  preaching  one  day,  away  down  in  Tennessee,  when  an  old  Afri¬ 
can  brother,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  came  to  me  after  the  ser¬ 
mon,  and  said:  “I  like  to  hear  you  preach,  for  I  understand  your 
preaching.’1  Dr.  Allen  replied,  “  I  am  glad  of  it.”  “  But  I  under¬ 
stand  every  word  you  say.”  “I  hope  so,”  said  the  doctor,  “for  I  try 
to  make  myself  understood.”  Again  the  old  man  came  to  the  charge. 
“  Yes,”  he  said,  “I  understand  you  jes’  as  well  as  if  you  was  a  nigger.” 

One  more  fact.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  Almshouse 
duties  that  is  so  infectious  as  this  temporary  outdoor  business.  Why, 
sir,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  very  much  like  the  measles;  let  one  child  at 
school  get  them,  and  the  whole  flock  are  after  the  same  disease ;  let 
one  man  or  woman  in  a  square  get  relief,  and  the  whole  clan  will 
besiege  you  like  an  army  of  hungry  wolves. 

Mr.  Harvey. — About  one-sixth  of  our  expense  is  for  cut-door 
relief.  I  endorse  every  word  of  that  paper  and  more.  I  believe 
that  whenever  a  family  applies  for  assistance,  it  is  necessary  from 
that  moment  to  watch,  for  as  he  says,  they  seem  to  think  they 
have  a  hold  on  the  public.  We  go  further  perhaps  than  that,  for 
when  a  man  leaves  his  family  we  endeavor  to  find  him  and  make 
him  give  security  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  or  put  him  to 
jail,  and  they  generally  do  not  stay  there  long,  but  manage  to  get 
the  security. 

Dr.  Luther. — There  is  a  certain  form,  to  which  he  alluded,  the 
object  of  which  I  will  explain.  The  object  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  establishing  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  was  not 
simply  the  supervision  of  alms-houses  and  jails,  but  they  had  a 
higher  aim  in  view,  that  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  the  increase 
of  crime  and  pauperism,  and,  if  possible  to  indicate  a  remedy,  and 
a  very  important  part  of  our  work  is  to  trace  these  effects  to  their 
causes;  hence  we  require  a  system  of  reports,  and  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  these  be  furnished  from  all  the  counties,  because  if 
one  or  two  is  left  out  it  destroys  the  result.  In  adopting  this  plan 
of  reports,  take  the  object  of  out-door  relief.  These  interrogatories 
are  got  up  after  a  form  adopted  in  Europe,  in  London,  England 
and  Ireland,  and  are  designed  so  as  to  be  merely  a  guide.  For 
instance  for  a  female,  one  of  the  interrogatories  is,  “hare  you  had 
illegitimate  children?”  She  need  not  answer  such  question,  and 
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we  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  question.  In  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  discretion  the  fact  would  be  known  to 
every  one  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  would 
put  down  the  answer  required  of  her  under  this  form.  We  did 
not  introduce  this  system  of  oaths ;  the  county  officers  got  them  up. 
Perhaps  the  State  laws  require  this  in  your  accounts  against  citi¬ 
zens  of  other  districts,  which  you  are  obliged  to  verify  under  oath, 
which  is  attached  with  two  or  three  citizens  to  certify ;  but  there 
are  a  number  of  questions  can  be  answered  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact.  You  know  whether  a  man  is  a  drunkard  or  not.  He 
will  say  no,  but  you  know  it  is  not  true,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  to  depend  on  his  answer ;  and  so  in  regard  to  his  birth. 
It  is  important  to  the  State  to  know.  We  are  merely  trustees, 
and  the  State,  and  counties  and  individuals  want  to  know  what 
is  done  with  this  money,  and  to  whom  it  is  contributed,  to  know 
whether  that  certain  citizen  is  temperate  or  intemperate,  virtuous 
or  the  opposite.  I  saw  in  our  office  at  Philadelphia,  the  other 
day,  at  the  bottom  of  a  report,  in  regard  to  the  item  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  “  Why  ask  this  question  over  and  over  again  ?  Don’t  every¬ 
body  know  that  pauperism  and  crime  are  owing  to  intemperance  ?” 
How  are  we  to  know  this?  “Are  they  not  all  drunkards?”  Yes. 
We  look  at  the  report  from  Lancaster  county,  and  find  that  93 
out  of  100  are  drunkards  and  moderate  drinkers.  How  do  we 
know  that  intemperance  was  the  cause  of  that  crime?  Is  not  in¬ 
temperance  the  consequence  of  crime  in  a  great  many  of  these 
cases  ?  How  many  men  leave  their  homes  on  account  of  domestic 
unhappiness,  and  go  out  on  the  streets  and  learn  there  to  contract 
the  habit?  How  many  from  misfortunes  in  business,  and  an 
anxiety  to  build  up  a  domestic  establishment  on  an  extensive  scale 
become  forgers,  embezzlers,  &c.,  and  often  on  an  application  for 
relief  it  is  ascertained  that  a  habit  of  intemperance  is  contracted, 
and  also  on  close  investigation  that  intemperance  instead  of  being 
the  cause  is  simply  the  consequence.  So  in  regard  to  other  vices. 
They  are  the  consequences  of  other  causes.  How  important  it  is 
to  the  State  to  know  if  intemperance  is  the  cause.  She  then 
knows  how  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  remedy.  If  that  is  not  the 
cause,  but  other  vices  and  other  errors  in  social  life,  then  the 
remedy  is  in  the  other  direction.  The  directors  will  see  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  aiding  us  in  making  these  returns.  We  find  that  the 
defective  class  are  multiplying  on  our  hands,  the  deaf,  blind, 
idiotic,  &c.,  and  yet  we  find  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  these 
are  to  be  traced  to  intermarriages  of  kindred.  At  least  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  our  alms-houses  is  traced  to  this  source.  In 
regard  to  pauperism  and  crime,  we  find  they  descend  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  the  chain  in  that  respect  can  be  broken  by  careful 
early  training.  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  if  you  find  us 
persistent  in  getting  these  returns  you  may  understand  the  reason, 
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that  we  desire  more  accuracy  in  making  them  up.  You  know 
perfectly  well,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  knows,  in  regard  to 
these  parties,  whether  the  applicant  is  a  sober  man  or  not,  and 
whether  that  female  applicant  is  a  correct,  prudent  woman  or  not, 
and  we  must  know  it,  and  it  is  due  to  the  State  that  she  know  it  in 
order  to  provide  the  proper  remedies,  and  a  cure  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  evils.  It  is  necessary  also  to  have  quarterly  reports. 
Half  yearly  would  not  give  us  such  an  accurate  knowledge. 
Your  population  is  changing  in  numbers  and  character,  and  you 
might  have  one  place  free  from  disease  and  not  another.  Our 
object  is  simply  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  cause  of 
the  disease.  I  believe  we  can  get  at  this  without  the  oath,  and  we 
do  not  know  why  they  were  added.  People  have  knowledge  of  one 
another  in  the  district,  but  the  State  wants  to  know.  If  in  cases 
of  out-door  relief  the  cause  is  traced  to  the  drunkard  and  prosti¬ 
tute,  the  State  has  the  right  to  know  it,  as  well  as  the  citizen  and 
tax-payer,  and  we  must  find  out  some  remedy  for  this  thing  which 
is  growing  larger  and  larger  every  year.  Therefore  let  us  be  able 
to  lay  before  the  Legislature  exactly  the  cause  so  as  to  have  the 
kind  of  legislation  calculated  to  provide  for  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Grubbs  and  others  gave  reasons  for  indefiniteness  in  their 
reports,  which  was  in  some  instances  owing  to  their  extreme 
modesty,  and  in  others  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  truth 
from  the  applicants  themselves. 

Mr.  Wells  explained  that  all  that  was  required  was  as  accurate  in¬ 
formation  as  could  be  procured  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion. 
You  can  generally  tell  about  what  class  they  belong  to  without 
putting  the  question. 

Mr.  Trout,  of  Somerset,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
directors  to  act  at  once,  in  all  cases  of  application  for  relief,  under 
the  warrant,  but  that  the  causes  or  misfortunes,  reducing  them  to 
this  necessity  should  be  accurately  stated. 

Mr.  Dallett  still  insisted  on  the  plan  of  requiring  applicants  for 
out-door  relief  to  go  to  the  alms-house.  It  certainly  pays  in 
Chester  county. 

Mr.  Yost  said  Bucks  county  has  a  special  act  requiring  all  dis¬ 
tricts  to  support  their  own  poor,  after  living  a  year  in  that  district. 
The  County  directors  have  only  power  to  pay  for  transient  custom, 
such  as  fall  sick  and  cannot  be  removed.  We  generally  pay 
about  $2,300  a  year  for  out-door  relief,  and  to  the  constable  for 
conveying  them  back  and  forward. 

Mr.  Grubbs — While  Mr.  Dallett’s  remarks  are  good,  yet  we 
consider  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  keep  them  out  of  the  alms¬ 
house  when  we  can  do  so  by  giving  a  family  $3  a  week  for  a  short 
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time,  which  would  cost  us  $5  to  keep  in  the  alms-house.  Better 
to  give  them  that  much  a  week  and  keep  them  out  of  the  alms¬ 
house. 


REVISION  OF  THE  POOR  LAWS. 

In  regard  to  the  Revision  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State,  a 
resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Rebman,  which,  after  some 
discussion  and  amendments,  was  adopted  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  be  requested  to 
take  such  measures  as  it  may  deem  expedient  to  procure  from  the 
Legislature  a  compilation  of  the  general  and  special  Poor  Laws 
of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  personally 
mention  the  subject  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  their 
respective  districts,  and  urge  upon  them  its  importance. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Stevens  House,  for  the  use  of  his  elegant  parlors, 
for  holding  the  Sessions  of  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  tendered  the 
reporters  of  the  daily  papers  for  their  extended  reports  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Convention. 


MORAL  TRAINING. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Moral  Training  of  the  inmates  of  our 
Alms-houses,  the  following  paper  from  Rev.  Dr.  Collier,  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  county,  was  presented  by  Mr.  McGonnigle,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  : 

R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Esq. — Dear  Sir :  Some  time  since  you  expressed  a 
desire  that  I  should  furnish  you  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
moral  training  of  Poor  House  inmates.  I  comply  with  your  request 
the  more  cheerfully  because  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  behalf. 
Allow  me  to  say  that,  in  reading  several  reports  of  conventions  as¬ 
sembled,  ostensibly  to  consider  the  best  methods  of  conducting  Alms¬ 
houses,  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  that  nothing  has  been  said  in 
respect  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  unfortunate  inmates.  Every 
phase  of  their  physical  condition  has  been  ably  discussed,  as  well  as 
the  most  economical  plan  of  conducting  such  institutions.  It  is  con¬ 
ceded  these  are  important  considerations;  indeed  indispensable  to 
the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  homes  for  the  destitute.  But  is  it  not 
of  equal  importance  that  the  moral  interests  of  those  committed  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  should  receive  as  much 
attention !  It  is  well  known,  in  many  cases,  the  poverty  and  disa¬ 
bility  of  our  wards  have  been  brought  on  them  through  idleness,  in¬ 
temperance  and  vicious  habits.  This  is  true  of  both  males  and  females. 
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These  bring  with  them  their  bad  tempers  and  evil  tendencies.  The 
fact  that  they  are  dependent  upon  our  charity  for  bread  and  shelter 
does  not  change  their  evil  principles,  and  it  is  mournful  to  know  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  inmates  are  of  this  class.  The  dictates  of 
humanity  will  not  allow  us  to  refuse  admittance  even  to  the  most 
degraded,  though  we  may  dread  the  influence  of  the  pernicious 
example  of  such  upon  the  children,  who  are  necessarily  taken  into 
our  Almshouses.  In  view  of  these  facts,  does  not  Christianity  suggest 
that  systematic  and  vigorous  efforts  be  made  to  reform  the  bad  as  well 
as  to  feed  them.  But  to  be  practical,  to  accomplish  the  end  here  pro¬ 
posed,  there  should  be  provided  a  library,  consisting  of  such  works  as 
will  lead  the  readers  to  reflection  upon  the  necessity  and  blessedness 
of  a  higher  life.  Many  of  our  inmates  are  fond  of  reading.  This 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  reach  their  moral  sense.  Let  suitable  tracts 
be  regularly  distributed,  and  juvenile  moral  literature  be  furnished 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children.  There  should  be  religious  services 
held  every  Sabbath  by  clergy  or  laity.  As  the  inmates  constitute,  in 
fact  and  in  form,  a  family,  there  should  be  a  small  portion  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  devoted  to  family  worship.  There  should^  also  be  held,  for  the 
special  instruction  of  children,  a  Sunday  school.  In  the  providence 
of  God  the  morals  of  the  inmates  are  committed  to  our  care  no  less 
than  their  temporal  necessities.  To  this  view  the  attention  of  direc¬ 
tors  is  solicited.  All  institutions  of  the  State,  whether  penal  or 
charitable,  should  be  reformatory  in  their  tendency,  or  they  fail  to 
accomplish  the  greater  work  of  Christianity.  In  the  appointment  of 
officers  for  the  several  departments  of  Almshouses  none  but  the  good 
and  true  should  be  selected.  It  is  fearful  to  think  of  an  immoral  man 
or  woman  placed  in  authority,  either  as  principal  or  subordinate,  in 
an  institution  where  so  many  unfortunates  are  to  be  cared  for.  Upright 
deportment  of  those  having  charge  will,  as  a  rule,  exert  a  salutary  in¬ 
fluence  in  correcting  bad  habits.  We  must  not  be  deterred  in  our 
work  of  reforming  those  committed  to  our  care  by  the  cry  of  sectari¬ 
anism.  It  is  not  sectarian  to  persuade  men  to  “  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  well.”  It  is  not  sectarian  to  teach  men  to  love  God  and 
keep  His  commandments.  It  is  not  sectarian  to  sooth  the  sorrows  of 
the  infirm,  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  dying  by  offering  them  the  con¬ 
solations  of  the  Christian  religion.  While  we  give  them  the  bread 
that  perishes  let  us  instruct  them  how  and  where  they  may  obtain  the 
bread  that  endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  While  we  clothe  them  with 
garments  which  wax  old,  let  us  teach  them  where  and  how  they  may 
secure  imperishable  robes  of  righteousness.  While  we  give  them 
shelter  let  us  direct  their  attention  to  the  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  All  this  is  sterling  Christianity.  This  would 
be  an  imitation  of  the  Great  Teacher  and  the  world’s  Bedeemer,  who 
went  about  doing  good  to  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men. 

°  “  K  ” 


FOREIGN  MATTERS. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a  uniform  charge  for  the  services 
of  the  different  counties  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  arising  from 
taking  care  of  what  is  known  as  “  foreign  paupers,”  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dallett,  of  Chester  county,  who  proposed  a  uniform  rate 
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of  $3  per  week  for  boarding,  and  40  cents  for  clothing  for  all  such 
cases. 

This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Harvey  and  others,  and  after  some 
discussion  on  the  subject  it  was  agreed  that  this  matter  be  left  to 
a  committee  of  three,  to  consult  with  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and 
fix  on  a  rate  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Dallett,  E.  Yost  and  H.  H.  Rohrer,  were 
appointed  said  committee. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  B.  F. 
Cox,  H.  H.  Rohrer  and  John  Broch,  for  kind  treatment  and 
favors  received  in  affording  the  Convention  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Lancaster  County  Alms-house,  Hospital  and  Insane 
Department,  accompanied  with  some  very  complimentary  re¬ 
marks  on  the  very  excellent  condition  of  affairs  at  this  institution, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  the  comfortable  and  happy 
condition  of  the  inmates. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Lock 
Haven,  Clinton  county,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  November,  1877. 

B.  F.  COX,  President. 

R.  D.  McGonnigle, 

F.  J.  Scott, 

A.  R.  Moore, 

Wm.  Kreamer, 
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Secretaries. 
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